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THE NEW LIBYAN OFFENSIVE: THE TWO FAMOUS BROTHERS, LIEZUT.-GENERAL SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, COMMANDING THE 
EIGHTH ARMY, WITH HIS ELDER BROTHER THE ADMIRAL, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


‘* This offensive has been long and elaborately prepared,’’ said the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on November 20, following on the advance which General 
Cunningham suddenly, launched at dawn on the 18th, with considerable initial success, 
the enemy having been taken by surprise. The Eighth Army on a broad front from 
the sea to the Jarabub oasis swept forward in the opening phase of the most heavily 
mounted offensive the British Army has yet launched in this war. ‘‘ General Auchin- 
leck, with General Cunningham in command under him, of the Eighth Army," said 
Mr. Churchill, ‘has made a brilliant and .successful strategic approach and has 
gained positions of marked advantage.’’ Lieut.-General Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, 
whose age is fifty-four (three years junior to his brother, the Admiral), achieved 


¥ 


- great fame by his masterly conduct of the campaign in Abyssinia and East Africa ; 


and scored notable successes at Keren and Ambe Alagi, his column performing one of 
the greatest marches in history. He himself covered 20,000 miles in Abyssinia by air. 
“Hit ‘em, and hit ‘em hard” was his motto. Slight, agile, quick-witted, he has the 
same cornflower-blue eyes as the Admiral, his complexion is ruddy, his hair thick, 
his unassuming manner is disarming, and he laughs heartily. He is a bachelor. 
Admiral Cunningham, who is supporting his brother's advance by sea, is too well 
known to need description. But it may be recalled that on November 14 he stated 
that the Fleet were destroying enemy ships bound for Libya and added: ‘ The Navy 
is shooting straighter and faster. We have more guns and improved methods of training.” 
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“CONDITIONS. IN MANY RESPECTS LIKE SEA WARFARE ” KE 





ated oie 


BRITISH CRUISER TANKS SLIPPING OVER THE WESTERN DESERT ON PATROL. “THE OBJECT OF THE BRITISH AND EMPIRE OFFENSIVE,”” SAID THE PRIME MINISTER, IN ANNOUNCING 
GENERAL CUNNINGHAM’S ADVANCE, “IS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY AND PRIMARILY OF THE ARMOURED FORCES OF THE ENEMY.’’ 





“THE CONDITIONS ARE IN MANY RESPECTS LIKE THOSE OF SEA WARFARE,” STATED THE PREMIER. ‘“ ALL MAY BE SETTLED ONE WAY OR THE OTHER IN THE COURSE OF PERHAPS 


AE 
TWO HOURS.” IN TANKS, AEROPLANES, AND MEN, THE PRESENT ADVANCE IS THE MOST FORMIDABLE FORCE BRITAIN HAS YET THROWN AGAINST THE AXIS. 
These photographs, although taken some time ago, give an impression of on November 18 cut deep into enemy country, sweeping through enemy wire § ;,. 
British tanks manceuvring in the Western Desert. To-day, under the command entanglements, violent sandstorms smothered them from sight, and even the § 4,2; 
of Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham, many varieties of tanks are in operation, flashes of their guns were indistinguishable. Taken by surprise, German prisoners § _..,,) 
both British and American. Those above are medium cruiser tanks, carrying a were captured. Fortunately, as Mr. Churchill pointed out in Parliament, the} |. 


. crew of four, and capable of a speed of 40 m.p.h. As the mechanised columns very heavy and exceptional rains which hampered our mechanised forces were .4,.. 
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CE”*NEW LIBYA ADVANCE. FAST CRUISER TANKS MANCEUVRING. 
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BRITISH TANKS SAILING INTO ACTION: “THERE IS NOTHING IN THE WORLD QUITE LIKE THE WAR CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN THE LIBYAN DESERT,’’ CONTINUED MR. CHURCHILL, 
“IN WHICH SWIFT AND FAR-RANGING MOVEMENTS ARE ONLY POSSIBLE BY THE EXTRAORDINARY USE OF ARMOUR, AIR POWER AND MECHANISATION.”’ 








A BRITISH COMMANDER OF A LIGHT CAVALRY TANK KEEPING A LOOK-OUT AS HIS UNIT ADVANCES. THESE BRITISH TANKS HAVE A HIGH RATE OF SPEED, CARRY A CREW OF FOUR, 


AND A TWO-POUNDER GUN. AMERICAN TANKS ARE PLAYING ALSO A SPECTACULAR ROLE. 


far more heavy in the coastal regions than in the desert, with the result 
that many enemy tanks and heavy vehicles were bogged, with disastrous 
results to themselves. Important in this strengthening of ‘‘ the extraordinary 


use of armour, air-power and mechanisation,’’ which the Prime Minister 
stressed, is the American war material, the most notable of which are tanks 


and aeroplanes. For several months members of the Royal Armoured Corps 
have been training in light and speedy American tanks, specially constructed 
for desert warfare, and these, together with large quantities of English tanks 
of all types. go to make up the biggest array of mechanised force ever put in 
the field by the British and Empire forces. 
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HAT very shrewd man Stalin, in a recent broad- 
cast to his people, gave it as his belief that 
the war might be over in a few months or, at any rate, 
in a year. I most sincerely hope he was right. 
But I doubt if many people over here share his 
certainty. We in this island—and it is largely because 
we are an island that it is so—are used to long wars. 
For though we are always largely unprepared for war 
and usually miss many chances of victory in the 
course of our struggles, we inviriably continue fighting 
until we have won. No other solution to a war seems 
to us even dimly possible. Before we go to war we 
are generally labelled appeasers and cravens by our 
friends and enemies : later, those who criticise us blame 
us for our doggedness and obstinacy. 
But we go on just the same, with a 
kind of mystical faith in victory and 
a dogged persistence, and in the end, 
despite appalling blunders and lost 
opportunities, we win. 


But I must admit that the world 
might be a happier place if we had 
been able to win our earlier wars a 
little more quickly. ‘“‘ The village 
of Fuentes de Onoro,’”’ wrote the 
Duke of Wellington in a famous 
despatch, “‘ having been the field of 
battle the other day, and not having 
been much improved by this cir- 
cumstance ...’’ The world is not 
much improved by similar circum- 
stances. Devastated areas and still 
more devastated minds and hearts 
take a lot of time to repair. Even 
our own fortunate country, which 
for nearly 1,000 years has escaped 
the horrors of invasion, has not been 
exactly improved by the duration 
of its wars. The tragedies and 
horrors of early nineteenth-century 
British industrial life, with its fatal 
social division of the nation, were 
largely due to the drag of those 
twenty-two years of war against 
revolutionary France and Napoleon. 
In our own time, we have experi- 
enced the exhaustion and neurosis 
that follow evem#four years of the 
intenser tempo of modern war. And 
though the prime cause of the 
sufferings that have sprung from 
our wars have been the evil things 
against which we nave fought, it 
cannot be altogether denied that a 
lesser and contributory cause has 
been our failure to be ready for war 
and our initial military inefficiency. 
It was this thought that made 
Kipling in his later years so bitter : 


Now it may fall we have slain our sons as our 
fathers we have betrayed. 


Looking back from the estab- 


WESTERN DESERT, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


flank in North Italy in the autumn of 1799 or spring 
of 1800, instead of our Army being wasted on an earlier 
and fatuous descent on the Dutch coast, Europe and 
Britain would have been spared many years of blood- 
shed, misery and frustration. There was nothing 
inevitable about these failures. There was no lack of 
brilliant commanders nor—so far as quality went— 
of splendid soldiers. At the outset of the war, Britain 
had at least five general officers of proved first-rate 
ability : Cornwallis, Abercromby, Grey, Moira and 
Stuart—the last of them probably as great a soldier as 
Wellington. 
were, were used in the wrong place. Never at any 
time in their history did British soldiers fight more 


But they were not used, or, when they © 





AIR VICE-MARSHAL ARTHUR CONINGHAM, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED AIR OFFICER COMMANDING, 
IN SUCCESSION TO AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. COLLISHAW,. 


Commanding the R.A.F. in the new Libyan campaign is the forty-six-year-old New Zealander, Air Vice-Marshal 


a horribly destructive one—does not easily lend itself 
to such speculation. I can think of only two big 
“ifs”’ that might possibly have shortened its brief 


‘course in Britain’s favour: if the detailed planning 


of the Dardanelles operation had been equal to the 
genius of its conception, and if General Fuller's counsel 
had been taken in the autumn of 1917 and the vic- 
torious tank advance at Cambrai, instead of being 
brilliantly wasted, had been followed up by the half- 
million men who were lost to our armies in the mud 
of Paschaendaele. In the present war, it is far too 
early for an ignorant layman, even probably for the 
informed specialist, to say whether there have been 
wasted opportunities that might have shortened its 
course; on our side, that is, for I 
have never been able to understand 
why Hitler, after the unexpected 
collapse of France, did not push 
straight on with his Panzers through 
exhausted, war-worn, starving Spain, 
and close the Western Mediterranean 
before striking at Egypt and Greece. 
That, at least, looks on the face of 
it like one of the lost opportunities 
of military history: a repetition of 
Napoleon’s failure to invade. Ireland 
in the summer of 1798. 


But it does seem at the present 
moment as if events may be taking 
place which might conceivably 
shorten or lengthen the course of the 
war by many years. A mistaken 
order or failure of staff work here, a 
lack of action there, a lucky torpedo 
hitting a vital part of some great 
battleship might make all the differ- 
ence between a war in which 1812 
and its sequel of swift retribution 
repeated itself within three years 
of the commencement of hostilities, 
and one in which a long-drawn-out 
conflict embracing the entire earth 
entered upon a new stage lasting, 
perhaps, the greater part of a decade. 
If, for instance, during a stand-still 
winter, our own and America’s 
efforts can transform the magnificent 
rearguard valour of the Soviet armies 
into a superlatively equipped and 
co-ordinated offensive force, Hitler 
might well meet his end, as Stalin 
prophesied, in the course of the next 
twelve months. If the two great 
Atlantic democracies were organised, 
as they might be, for their maximum 
potential production, there seems 
little reasonable doubt that this 
would occur, and that, faced by 
such odds, the overstrained Teuton 
would snap. But if, despite our 
efforts, Russia should be beaten 
to her knees during the winter 
or spring, Britain and America 
might have to face east and west 


lished vantage-point of the Arthur Coningham. Up to date he has been Air Officer Commanding an RAP. Group in the Middle East 
resent, it ma seem to super- ut wi is new appointment he wi irectly responsi to Air Marsha ler, Commanding Air, Mi doubl i retchi f 
: all” lil a. " a f East. In the last war Coningham fought first as a New Zealand infantryman and later as a British fighter ‘oo continent strete — 
cial observers that the course o pilot. He was educated in Europe, knows France and Germany well, and speaks German, French and Italian. Brest to Tokio, and possibly— 
a unless the Mediterranean from 


our past wars was inevitable: that 

twenty years were bound to elapse before we could 
ridg over the Napoleonic infantry at Salamanca or 
drive them in rout from the field of Vittoria. But the 
student of military history knows that nothing is more 
untrue. The history of our wars, more than those of 
most wars, is the story of wasted opportunities. 
In 1793, the first year of the Revolutionary War, we 
might have finished the business a dozen times over 
had we only concentfated our limited forces at any one 
place—in Flanders, at Toulon, in La Vendee—instead 
of frittering them away im small, indecisive gestures at 
scattered points. In 1794, had Howe maintained the 
same close blockade on Brest that Jervis did five years 
later, the great French grain convoy from America 
could never have reached port and the rising 
militarism of the armed Jacobin would have been 
nipped by famine before Napoleon was ever heard of. 
Had Nelson had enough frigates in his pursuit of that 
conqueror’s transports in June 1798, had the European 
Coalition created by his victory of the Nile been 
supported by a military landing against the French 


heroically than inthe great cavalry victory at Inchy 
or_the ‘hard-fought field of Tourcoing in May and 
June 1794. Had the victory they helped to win 
in the one or might have won in the other been fol- 
lowed up, the Allies could have entered Paris twenty 
years earlier. But had they done so, there would 
have been no Austerlitz, no Napoleonic Empire, no 
Trafalgar, no Waterloo. The annals of human 
existence would have been emptier, or, at any rate, 
a good deal less picturesque. And whether, taking 
the long view, the gain would have outweighed the 
loss, neither I nor any other man can tell. All one 
can say for certain is that, had certain Englishmen 
formed certain decisions and acted in a certain manner 
at a certain time, the victory that came in 1814 would 
have come many years before. 


Will posterity say the same thing of our own war 
if, contrary to newspaper expectation, it drags out 
into one of the long wars of history? The last war, 
which was not, as world wars go, a long one—though 


- 


end to end can be converted into an _ uncross- 
able British lake—from the North Cape to Table 
Mountain. 


“oe ” 


These are the strategic and geographical “‘ ifs 
which ought to be hammered into the heads of our 
own people, and still more into those of the equally 
threatened United States of America. It is not 
defeat with which we are faced. Ultimate victory 
will be ours without question. We shall be found, 
as Pitt said, at the Day of Judgment. But it seems 
possible that’ we may in the near future be making 
the choice between a short and a long war, and that, 
unless our organisation and effort, and, still more, 
America’s, can in the next few months equal and 
surpass that of Hitler’s Germany, no Briton or 
American (let alone European or Asiatic) of our gener- 
ation is likely to know anything but a war-wasted 
and impoverished world. We shall have to be satis- 
fied, in that case, with devoting our lives to ensuring 
a better one for our children. 
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NIGHT-FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN DESERT: (geese 
VIVID ENEMY IMPRESSIONS. 


RN ~ — 


PHELAN 


—THE ENEMY 
DIGGING TRENCHES 
IN THE SAND WITH 
UNDERLYING ROCK, 
THESE ENEMY 
PICTURES RELATE 
THAT THE WAR 
CORRESPONDENT 
WHO TOOK THEM 
WAS KILLED. 


HEIN 


AN ENEMY 
NIGHT PICTURE TAKEN 
BY FLASHLIGHT, 
SHOWING A BREAK- 
DOWN GANG MENDING 
A TELEPHONE LINE 
DESTROYED BY 
BRITISH TROOPS. 
AND (SEE RIGHT, TOP)— 


A BRITISH 
OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
OF OUR INFANTRY 
RECONNOITRING 
OVER THE DESERT 
IN THE FIRST STAGES : ‘ e < pe, . — 7 X 2 RR SSS SSS SSS 
OF THE NEW : 5 } i ies : 
m f ; : é, As t ae - A GERMAN LOOK-OUT TOWARDS THE BRITISH 
LIBYAN OFFENSIVE. oe i . F 3 9 7 
‘ : jer 3 r ° mea LINES BEFORE TOBRUK. ANOTHER FLASH- 
, > LIGHT PICTURE. 


SA es SS SS 
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DESCRIBED BY THE GERMAN JOURNAL AS ‘‘ NIGHT-FIGHTING AGAINST ENEMY TANKS,” THE UPPER PICTURE IS SAID TO BE GERMAN ARMOURED VEHICLES “ SCURRYING THROUGH 
THE NIGHT.” THE LOWER DEPICTS CONTACT WITH OUR FORCES. ‘“‘ OUR SHELLS HIT THEM,” SAYS THE WRITER, “‘ MUNITIONS EXPLODE, SPARKS FLY.” 


Se eee 


These further enemy impressions of the fighting in Libya—also appearing on pages Berlin tries to explain it away as ‘‘ only a moral effect.” The Cairo correspondent 
686 and 687—culled from the ‘ Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung,’’ indicate how great of ‘“* The Times "’ explains that the armoured divisions are composed of 70 per cent. 
an interest the Germans take in this campaign which brings them face to face English at least, and the R.A.F. predominantly English. At last the “* Herrenvolk ”’ 
with British troops, although, in view of their heavy defeat in the present battle, may realise who is the better man. 
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“ARK ROYAL” SURVIVORS : 


““ARK ROYAL” MEN HOME AGAIN, LANDING AT PORTSMOUTH. IN BRAND-NEW DUFFEL COATS, ALL CHEERFUL, ALL GRANTED 
SPECIAL LEAVE. (LEFT.) TYPICAL JACK TARS WITH THEIR KIT; (RIGHT.) A HAPPY CREW. 

Christmas at home for “Ark Royal” men added to the cheerfulness and grins as the crew of this famous aircraft-carrier, which nearly reached 

Gibraltar, landed on the shores of old England November 23. The survivors brought many stories of the heroism of a volunteer crew who fought 


for 14 hours below, in imminent danger, to save the stricken ship. Captain L. E. H. Maund was the last to leave her: “As he came down a rope 
over the side we put a searchlight on him and all the survivors cheered,”” said a Chief Stoker Petty Officer. 


THE 


od 


A MOUNTED SECTION OF THE LOWER HUTT 
A HIGH ROAD. 


THE HOME GUARD IN NEW ZEALAND: 
HOME GUARD PROCEEDING ON MANCEUVRES ALONG 


The Home Guard, so widespread in England and now an important part of the country’s defences, 

is also an organised part of New Zealand’s armies. The above picture shows a mounted section, 

smartly turned out, on their way to manceuvres. Like our own men, these New Zealanders are 

both over and under military age, or part-timers from factories and reserved occupations. New 
Zealanders have already done fine work in Crete and the Western Desert. 


PLACED ON THE GRAVES 


demonstration by the population, who, wishing 
liberation, covered 


our dead in the same way ; 


BIRTHDAY OF THE SHAH OF IRAN: DURING 


A BANQUET IN HONOUR OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
AND HASSAN ESFANDIARY. 


(L. TO PR.) PREMIER FOROUGHI; THE EMPRESS ; 


The new Shah of Iran recently celebrated his twenty-second birthday with a banquet in Teheran, 
the capital of the country which has figured sc largely in recent events. The young Shah 
succeeded his father, Riza Khan Pahlevi, on the latter’s abdication following the British and 
Russian entry into Iran. He is married to the beautiful sister of King Farouk of Egypt: The 
treaty negotiated between Iran, Great Britain and Russia respects Iranian independence and 


Iran into the war as an ally. 


LAVAL’S LINK: BELGIUM AND 


““IN GRATITUDE TO THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR OUR LIBERATION 
OF BRITISH 
The funeral of British aviators who were killed in aerial 
to pay homage to 
their graves with flowers and wreaths. 
from Norway comes the story of the grave of a British pilot covered 
with flowers both winter and summer—in spite of German rule. 


THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL 

THE FOREIGN MINISTER; THE SHAH ; MME. 
involves “no military accord,” by which it is meant that Great Britain has no intention of forcing 
The Iranian Prime Minister, 
“acceptance of the treaty had, been prompted by the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter.” It 
is interesting to note that the Iranian Parliament repealed, on October 14, the Articles of the 
Constitution which dealt with the appointment of the Shah as Commander-in-Chief. 


Nov. 29, 1941 


BRITISH DEAD. 


LIFE SAVED BY A CUFF-LINK : 
SHOWING THE INDENT CAUSED 
WHICH WOUNDED LAVAL. 


LAVAL’S 
A CLOSE-UP 
BY THE BULLET 
In August last Pierre Laval. was shot at Versailles. 
He was for some time in a critical condition. It has 
only recently come to be known that one of the bullets 
hit his cuff-link, which in all probability saved his 
life by deflecting the course of the bullet. M. Déat 
was with Laval at the time and was also wounded. 


"*: A TABLET 
AVIATORS IN BELGIUM. 


battles over Belgium led to an impressive 
the men who fought for their 
Other occupied countries have honoured 


ANTHEM : (L. TO R.) MME, SOHEILY, WIFE OF 
SMIRNOV, WIFE OF THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


in a recent speech, said that the 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: GERMAN AIR “ACES” KILLED; 
° 
’ 
A GALLANT AUSTRALIAN V.C. THE SPEAKER’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 
1 
o \ ~ 
CPL. JAMES HEATHER GORDON. LIEUT. JAMES RENWICK, R.N.R. 
An Australian awarded the V.C. for The corvette ‘ Marigold ’’ (Com- 
bayoneting four enemy machine- mander Lieut. Renwick) destroyed a 
gunners who held up two of German U-boat in the area in which 
our platoons attacking ‘‘ Greenhill,’’ H.M.S. “ Ark Royal” had been tor- 
north of Djezzine, Syria. His action, pedoed only two days before. The 
under heavy fire, completely demoral- Admiralty announced that it was 
ised the enemy, and the company practically certain that this U-boat 
‘. advanced and took the position. Y aie © was concerned in the attack. 
e San . oe * by 
» > . <> ° 
_ * ri Bie 
: © SIR KEITH MURDOCH, AUSTRALIAN JOURNALIST “ MAJOR-GENERAL G. H. BRETT. = = MAJOR P. C. WREN. ONE-ARMED PILOT TO LEAD FIGHTER SQUADRON : 
ce AND PUBLISHER, WHO ARRIVED IN LONDON, General Brett, Chief of the American The creator of Pag Coste © and FLIGHT-LIEUT. J. A. F. MACLACHLAN, D.F.C. 
. i i i Army Air Corps, who has been over other famous novels. Died on Novem- A fighter pilot who had his left arm shot off by a 
Ha darts iets sudo & ie tn ae Fre ag Mone here on a visit since the middle of ber 22. Major Wren led an adventur- Messerschmitt cannon shell over Malta last March; has 
ne Service, Britain’s official publicity agency in the United October, is leaving shortly. He ous life, having sailed before the mast, been appointed to lead a “Hurricane” squadron in 
As States, and that these changes will include the appoint- recently made an extensive tour of served with the British, French and Britain. His artificial arm was made after experiments 
- ment of Sir Keith Murdoch, the well-known Australian the Middle East, where he was Indian forces, worked as a navvy, in the cockpit of a “Hurricane.” He has destroyed at 
journalist and publisher, toa high post in the agency. 48 greatly impressed by the R.A.F. and read law and medicine. 5 least 22 enemy aircraft. 
— * a Pe 
, — — qoeereceren Ff £ > 
GENERAL MAXIME WEYGAND: HIS POST }} GENERAL SIR JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL, 
| ? AS VICHY’S DELEGATE-GENERAL IN NORTH i NEW GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING- 
AFRICA HAS BEEN ABOLISHED. THE SPEAKER AND MRS. FITZROY CELEBRATE THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING : GUESTS TOAST IN-CHIEF, WESTERN COMMAND. " 
General Weygand, ex-generalissimo of the Allied CAPTAIN AND MRS. FITZROY AT A REUNION HELD IN THEIR HONOUR. Soqeel Noel comt £-P Se 252. 
on ae — roy | ad a ware So On the occasion of the celebration of their golden wedding, the Speaker of the House of Commons Chief of the British Forces in Egypt, succeeds 
He . e dit th oe ais d of the Allied and Mrs. Fitzroy received telegrams of congratulations from the King and Queen, Queen Mary General Sir Robert Gordon Finlayson on his 
f . ba + * 7, foe hee before the and the Princess Royal. The House paused from business to felicitate the Speaker, and the Prime retirement on November 24. As chief of the 
al (Ft gy *- Ft | Al under Minister, in his tribute, ssid a precedent was being created since there was no previous record of a British Military Mission to Egypt in 1937 he helped 
Marshal Pétain in June 1940 and later Vichy’s Speaker celebrating his golden wedding while sooner oe a oo We = i iran is now in his to modernise the Egyptian Army : he came home 
, ‘ in use. i i-ai 
~ Delegate-General in North Africa. eo fourteenth year as Speaker and is generally belov e pt K, to organise the coast and anti-aircraft defences Ss 
f yO r ‘ 
, 
AN 
; > 
, 4 = 
ee 
ve 
49 
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te < es me DS 
j ROSENBERG: HITLER’S NEW ‘‘ MINISTER O cmunas ERNST UDET: DIED AS THE ¥f COLONEL WERNER MOELDERS: ANOTHER BARON FRANZ VON WERRA: KILLED 
| FOR OCCUPIED EASTERN TERRITORIES.” RESULT OF AN ALLEGED ACCIDENT. GERMAN AIR ACE ACCIDENTALLY KILLED. WHILE ON FIGHTER DUTY. 
F - any’s most famous air ace, with a record of Moelders, it is claimed, had destroyed 117 enemy Baron Von Werra is the third German air ace of 
hy 17 that Hitler ee his poh aay es ‘air victories in the last war, and since the out- aircraft ; but Hitler, considering him too valuable distinction to be reported killed in as many days. 
Foreign Affairs, Alfred Rosenberg, to the post of break of the present war Goering’s*right-hand man to lose, lately forbade him to fight and gave him He was shot down near London a yest ago, 
Minister for Occupied Eastern Territories. Rosen- on the home front as Chief of the Luftwaffe Ord- an important ground job. Reports have been escaped three times from ad ne na’ y 
berg is the Nazi ‘‘ racial expert’ and also acts in nance Department, was killed, on November 18, circulating recently that Moelders sent back his got back to Germany rom _~ - “aD Tesu 
oy capacity of “tame philosopher” to the whilst testing a secret weapon. He was famous Nazi Party card as a protest against the expelling of these losses acs me : - ‘orbidden to 
Fihrer. He was formerly a Russian subject. ‘ as a trick flyer. of nuns from a convent. fight for a fortnight. - 
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THE TOOLS, AND THE EIGHTH ARMY ADVANCES. 


AMERICA SENDS US 
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BREN-GUN CARRIERS IN THE WESTERN DESERT, MANNED BY A FAMOUS SIKH REGIMENT, NOW WITH 


ARMOURED-CAR 
IS USED FOR ESCORTING CONVOYS AND AERODROME 
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DEFENCE. 





THE EIGHTH ARMY AFTER DOING BRILLIANT WORK IN ERITREA. 
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A LONG-RANGE PATROL IN A WELL-ARMED AMERICAN TRUCK. 
PATROLS OPERATE IN THE DESERT OVER GREAT DISTANCES. 
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AMERICAN TANKS 





ONE OF THE NEW 
FLAT 
ouT” DURING A TEST 
RUN. DESERT CON- 
DITIONS DEMAND 
HIGHEST MECHANICAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


THE 
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> SPEED AND GUN-POWER COMBINED: ONE OF THE BRITISH ARMY’S LATEST TWO-POUNDER 
ANTI-TANK GUNS MOUNTED ON ITS SPECIAL DESERT CARRIER. 








Preparations for the Eighth Army’s sudden stroke in the Western Desert have 
been going on for many months, and numerous American tanks and aeroplanes | 
are being used. That- British and Empire troops now have equipment at least | 

“equal, if not superior, to that of the enemy is to a considerable extent due to | 





THE 


‘* MOUNTS ”’ 


AMERICAN TANKS MANCEUVRING IN THE DESERT: 
OF A FAMOUS CAVALRY REGIMENT. 


THESE ARE NOW 


& 





supplies received from across the Atlantic. 
is being tackled in earnest., Side by side in the desert British and American tanks 


are advancing, while overhead British and American aircraft (fighters and bombers) 
are winging their way to the attack. 


Here indeed are the tools, and the job 
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U.S. TANKS FOR THE ROYAL TANK REGIMENT: TRAINING FOR THE BATTLE. 









AN II-TON AMERICAN TANK BEING DEMONSTRATED TO OFFICERS 
AND MEN OF THE ROYAL TANK REGIMENT IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. IN THE BACKGROUND IS A BRITISH TANK. 








 : eeeiiianes on Sunday, November 23, Mr. Averell 
Harriman, United States lease-lend Administrator, 





said that the hearts of all Americans were with the Empire e 






troops in the fight in Libya. But the British and Empire 






troops have, in addition to American sympathy, American 






*planes and American tanks. ‘‘ We hope—we pray—that 






our tanks, our ‘planes, are serving them well,” said Mr. 






Harriman. Every report to date suggests that the American 





Administrator's hopes are being fulfilled. Between British | 






and U.S. tank design certain fundamental differences exist, 





and the first American tanks to arrive in Africa were accom- | 






panied by experts ready to train and instruct (as our pictures 






show) units of the Royal Tank Regiment in their usage. 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chicf in the 






Middle East, was immediately impressed by these tanks : 
from across the Atlantic; he himself went for a trial run 
in one, and then delivered his verdict: ‘‘ She ‘ll do,” he said. 


“It’s a fine weapon, manceuvrable and sturdy. How many 








can you send?" American factories answered the call, and { 


many of their tanks are now “ doing it’’ with a vengeance. 











A ROYAL TANK REGIMENT DRIVER AT THE CONTROLS OF AN 
AMERICAN TANK UNDERGOING A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FROM U.S. EXPERTS. 
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S I sit down to begin my 
article this morning it is 
strange to look back to periods 
of the war when I have been 
at a loss for a subject, and have 
wondered whether I could pos- 
sibly find one which would be 
of interest to my readers. To-day 
there is so much that I scarcely 
know how to deal with it. I have decided to treat 
first the recent changes at the War Office and in 
the higher command of the Army, then to touch 
on events in Russia, add a word on the situation in 
the Far East, and devote the rest of my space to the 
offensive in Libya. The significance of the removal 
of General Weygand from his post in North Africa 
must wait. There will obviously be more to be said 
about Libya when the new campaign has developed. 
As I write, the situation is still confused, and no 
decision appears to have been reached, though the 
outlook is most favourable. 


THE WAR WITH NAZI 
A REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON: NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


now this fresh move, all in the course of eighteen 
months—but his latest post, details of which will 
shortly be announced, will, I should imagine, prove 
to be a tribute to the high opinion formed of his 
abilities. Lastly, the vigour and drive of Gener: | 
Montgomery, who commanded the 3rd Divisio» 
the B.E.F., finds fresh scope in the important South- 
Eastern Command. But my last words on this 
subject must be of homage to the man whose dis- 
tinguished military career has now closed, and of 
good wishes for his success in the governorship for 
which he is designated. May the Army’s loss prove 
to be India’s gain. 
Profiting by an improve- 
ment in the weather in 











central Russia, where there 











has been frost sharp enough 











to harden the hitherto soggy 

















roads and insufficient snow 

















to prove a serious obstacle 














to movement, the Germans 
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have renewed their offensive 

















= against Moscow. Yet I do 














not think I need retract my 











statement that the great 
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offensive of the beginning 
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to be the last on that scale. 
This new drive had not the 
original impetus of its 
predecessors. It is doubtful 
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= whether it had the same 





‘Sidi Oma" Ys ava amount of material behind 
fi r2eny’ “ it, and it may also have 
Shete VEGYPT had less man-power; for 
‘, 8ir there have been suggestions 

wShegga that the Germans have 


thinned out their advanced 








THE SUCCESSFUL BRITISH ADVANCE INTO LIBYA: 


dating the ground. Between 300 and 


Copyright map by “ The Times.” 


As regards the Army changes, it will be admitted 
that the ehief among them is startling. Few Chiefs 
of the Imperial General Staff have moresfully enjoyed 
the confidence of the Army, and especially of its 
senior officers, many of whom have been his pupils 
or immediate subordinates since the last war, than 
Sir John Dill. I personally cannot disguise a feeling 
of sorrow and regget that his services should now be 
lost to the Army.’ I am convinced that his successor, 
whose gifts are equally great, is well qualified to take 
over his task, or for that matter to take over any 
military task. But Sir Alan Brooke already held 
a post for which he was highly qualified and in which 
he had done splendid work. There was no question 
of losing his services, which were already employed 
to great advantage, whereas the wise head, the deep 
knowledge, the wide vision, the thoroughness, calm 
and patience of Sir John Dill are now lost to our 
councils. It will not be until after the war that 
we shall be able to estimate the full extent of his 
services, but we can all of us compare the situation 
in which this country stands to-day with what it 
was when he took over, and form some sort of estimate 
of the part he has played in its betterment. I have 
often considered what would happen in the event 
of his departure from the War Office and always 
decided that the almost inevitable choice of a suc- 
cessor would be Sir Alan Brooke. From the time 
when the men who had held higher appointments 
in the last war fell out on the grounds of age, Dill, 
Wavell and Brooke have been bracketed together 
by the Army as its ablest minds. General Brooke 
takes over a difficult legacy, but he would be the 
first to admit that the patrimony has been well 
nursed and judiciously invested by the legator. We 
can confidently look forward to his making the best 
of it and fully availing himself of the accretions which 
are likely to come into his hands. 

The other appointments will likewise be received 
with satisfaction. General Paget was clearly marked 
out for his new post of Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces. General Nye, appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff at the age of forty-five, has 
had a career which might almost be described as 
romantic in its swift success. General Pownall might 
complain that he has never been allowed time to 
settle down in any appointment—the B.E.F., the 
Home Guard, Northern Ireland, the War Office, and 


A MAP OF CYRENAICA, 
EASTERN LIBYAN PROVINCE, FROM SOLLUM TO CYRENE, SHOWING THE TERRAIN AND 
PRINCIPAL SITES NOW AGAIN PROMINENT WITH GENERAL CUNNINGHAM’S OFFENSIVE. 
Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham’s sudden attack on November 18, on a broad front from 
Sollum to Jarabub, was directed to sweep primarily round Tobruk and to envelop the Axis forces 
within those areas, the success of which manceuvre soon became apparent. The 


the battle, as reported on November 24, stated that the British forces from Tobruk were consoli- 
German tanks were estimated to have been destroyed 


and over 15,000 prisoners taken. A great battle was raging at Sidi Rezegh. 


forces in order to shelter 
their main body from the 
weather in camps and towns 
some distance in rear. 
Despite the destruction 
wrought by the Russians in 
their retreat, buildings must 
have remained, and it is 
always a fairly easy task to 


ITALY'S 


first phase of 


GERMANY : 
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supposing that in present con- 
ditions these remain practicable. 
The offensive, chiefly against the 
flanks of the central front, has 
made some progress here and 
there but the Russians appear to 
be less perturbed and more 
confident than they were when 
the enemy was a good deal further 
from the capital. I presume that Moscow still 
remains in some danger, but the peril is one 
which hardly deserves a thought by comparison 
with that which has never ceased to grow since 
the Germans crossed the Dnieper. I have made 
plenty of mistakes about this war, but I have clung 
on to that verity, the importance, of Russia’s oil to 
Germany, since the campaign began, and indeed for 
a much longer period. Even here, however, the 
situation is rather less black than it was three weeks 
ago. The Russians have put up a fine resistance in 
the neighbourhood of Rostov, where they inflicted 
one major defeat on the German armoured forces, 
though the enemy was bound to refuse to accept 
defeat so long as he has a tank regiment intact. He 
now claims to have captured the town by means of 
a new Offensive. In the Crimea, the great bridge to 
the Caucasus, the Germans are not having matters 
all their own way, and the Russians are fighting 
hard. Some ghastly error or weakness must surely 
have lost them the Perekop Isthmus, across which 
the enemy should never have been allowed to pass. 
We cannot avoid feeling a sharp anxiety about 
the position in southern Russia, but it is not as 
bad as it was. 

In the Far East the situation has become more 
tense, but it has one favourable element—the stiff 
and uncompromising attitude of the United States 
towards the prospect of any further Japanese aggres- 
sion. And, though some observers think that the 
conversations with Mr. Kurusu have the object of 
deception and delay while Japan matures her plans, 
it seems to me unlikely that the Japanese Government 
is not really striving to avoid a clash with the United 
States. The statements made by that Government 
at home certainly accord very ill with Mr. Kurusu’s 
alleged desire for a settlement, and there is no 
evidence that Japan is likely to make the climb- 
down which the American Administration would 
probably consider a necessary preliminary to any 
concessions on its side. Yet even though Japan 
may have started these talks with a mistaken notion 
of what other peoples think of her, it hardly seems 
probable that she did so with the intention of going 
to war in any case. For the moment her next 
aggressive moye, if such there is to be, appears to be 
likely to have the Burma Road, or Thailand, or both 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE CAUCASUS: A CHART Of THE KERCH STRAIT, 


ACROSS WHICH THE SOVIET FORCES HAVE BEEN 


EVACUATED FROM THE EASTERN PROMONTORY OF THE CRIMEA, AND NOW HOLD FORTIFIED POSITIONS ON THE TAMAN 


PENINSULA. 


AT ITS NARROWEST MARGIN, FROM KERCH TO THE LONG, SANDY SPIT, THE SEA-WIDTH 
. 


1S UNDER 


TWO MILES. 


On November 20, under increased pressure from overwhelmin 
under cover of darkness and strong air protection to prepari 
instead of the danger of being driven into the sea, the 
to the enemy. The hinterlan 
the north of Timan which leads into the Caucasus. 


viet defenders can render any attempt at crossing the 
of Taman is swampy, with many lakes, intersected with heights, and 
On November 23, at the other end of the pincer movement, the Germans claimed 


German forces, our Russian allies successfully crossed the Kerch Strait 
fortified positions on the Taman Peninsula. Strategically it means that 


trait very hazardous 
with only one narrow passage in 


to have captured Rostov-on-Don, after meeting with desperate resistance, and Marshal Timoshenko’s forces, blowing up all the bridges, 


had fetreated to prepared positions on the southern bank of the Don. 
(Reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart with the permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and 


the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


part in the assault. 


patch up partially demolished houses sufficiently to make 
them very welcome quarters for troops. Moreover, 
the Russians have learnt a thing or two about anti- 
tank defence and have discouraged the adventurous 
tactics of deep thrusts by armoured forces, even 


No fewer than four Panzer divisions and motorised infantry took 


simultaneously, as its objectives. The threat to 
the Russian Army in the Far East is slightly 
diminished, but only to be transferred to the British 
Empire, its allies and friendly neighbour. The 
solution of the problem is, as I have previously 
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suggested, political rather than military. If the United 
States can make it perfectly clear to Japan that 
further aggression would result in the breaking-off 
of relations and that if Great Britain should be drawn 
into war America would stand at her side—as 
Mr. Churchill has announced Britain would stand 
beside America in similar circumstances—then both 
further aggression and war may yet be avoided. 
And now for the campaign in Libya, which we 
have all been expecting and about the prospects of 
which I have purposely said very little of late. The 
strategy of the offensive is within certain limits 
dictated by the nature of the country, including 
its shape, its habitable coast strip, and its com- 
munications. In some form or another the British 
attack was certain to resolve itself into an enveloping 
movement aimed at striking northward to the sea 
at some point or points in rear of the enemy’s mobile 
forces, and then at their destruction. But just as 
in the open spaces of Russia the German plans of 


, envelopment often failed because it was out of the 


question to stop every bolt-hole or to hold the whole 


our own armoured divisions had been severely mauled 
in the process. The “ relief ’’ of Tobruk, of which 
there has been talk, was a secondary consideration. 
The fortress has always held its own and always been 
accessible by sea, as was shown the other day when 
a Polish force came in to take part in the defence. 

It seemed to me, however, that our thrust towards 
the sea in the Tobruk area would not be the only one. 
Obviously it would be wiser, if the means existed, 
to cast a second net and cast it more widely—that is, 
further west. It would almost certainly include 
further hostile troops in its sweep; it would serve 
as a cover to the inevitably wide meshes of the first 
net ; and if successful it would lead to the quickest 
possible occupation of the whole province of Cyrenaica. 
Yet I should imagine that the great bulk, if not the 
whole, of our heavy armoured forces would be needed 
in the battle which is being waged against those of 
the enemy in eastern Cyrenaica. Lieut.-General 
Cunningham played a bold stroke when he thrust 
his tanks between two bodies of German tanks. 
When this move had been carried out the situation, 


a 





yet know what hostile armoured forces, if any, are 
outside our sweep, and that is an important factor 
in view of the possibility of a counter-offensive from 
the west. But one item of news is cheering: the 
marked air superiority. Bombardment from the 
sea may also prove to be valuable, though now that 
the opposing forces have become so much inter- 
mingled, it may have to be limited. dmiral Cunning- 
ham has already done good service in this respect, 
as well as by putting tanks into Tobruk, and byt 
for his action against the enemy’s convoys at sea 
the offensive would probably not have been possible. 
While we must not conclude that some further rein- 
forcements will not reach the enemy it is clear that 
the advantage is still in our hands and that we fully 
retain the original initiative. 

There can be little doubt that General Auchinleck 
has entered upon this offensive as General Wavell 
entered upon that of last winter, and our foe, General 
Rommel, entered upon his counter-offensive in May 
last, with an open mind, no fixed final objectives, and 
a determination to make the most of tactical success 


GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST, WHOSE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AXIS ARMY IN LIBYA, COMMANDED BY GENERAL ROMMEL, 
OPENED WITH SUCH BRILLIANT SUCCESS. HIS LACONICALLY WORDED HEADQUARTERS COMMENTS ARE THAT OPERATIONS CONTINUE ‘* ACCORDING TO PLAN.” 


In the sudden descent upon General Rommel’s tank force, General Auchinleck’s masterly Stroke of 
strategy suffered from only one defect, one which could not be foreseen—namely, the vagaries of the 
weather. . Violent sandstorms followed by cloudbursts, with rain pouring in solid sheets over the 
desert, turned the ground into a quagmire. Water was knee-deep in places. “The Auk’s” plan of 
campaign, being carried out by General Cunningham, has been recognised throughout the world as a 


ring in sufficient strength to be sure of driving back 
a foe determined to break out, so here any ring that 
could be formed would necessarily be loose and 
would contain many gaps. Nor is it necessary to 
conclude that the forces enveloped would, in fact, 
attempt to break out. They are extremely powerful 
and commanded by a resolute man, who showed his 
initiative by pressing forward to the occupation of 
the whole of Cyrenaica after gaining a success which 
he can hardly have anticipated would be so com- 
plete. It has already become clear that the first 
object of our armoured forces was to join hands 
with troops issuing from our outlying fortress of 
Tobruk and to trap the hostile forces further east, 
which are believed to have included two German 
and one Italian armoured divisions. These forces 
represent the kernel of the opposition. If they could 
once be eliminated the defeat of the remainder would 
probably present no great difficulty, unless, indeed, 


as I see it, was as follows, from east to west. First, 
British forces—probably infantry divisions, sup- 
ported by heavy artillery and bombers—were attack- 
ing the strong hostile entrenched position between 
Sollum, or, rather, the Halfaiya Pass above it, to 
Sidi Omar. West or north-west of that position was 
the larger of the two hostile tank detachments in 
the area. Behind it again was the wedge just men- 
tioned which Lieut.-General Cunningham had thrust 
in. Then came the second detachment of German 
tanks. Beyond it was the force which had penetrated 
to Sidi Rezegh, south-east of Tobruk, and that which 
was advancing from Tobruk to join hands with it. 
Behind that again there must obviously be further 
hostile forces spread out along the coast and at the 
road junction of Mekili, as well as some other inland 
points of vantage. 

As I write, it looks as though the thrusts had been 
made with skill, audacity and success. I do not 


bold and perfectly-prepared conception. 


and favourable turns of fortune’s wheel. This is as 
much as to say that, the greater the success of the local 
fighting, the better the state of our armoured forces 
when it is concluded, the wider will be the scope of 
the exploitation. If a crushing defeat is inflicted 
upon the enemy’s Panzer divisions, I imagine that 
we can look forward to a speedy conquest of all 
Cyrenaica. And Tripolitania ? Well, there will cer- 
tainly be some pretty hard work to be done on the 
tanks after this phase, but if we reach Benghazi again 
we shall be in a strong position to prevent reinforce- 
ment by the enemy on anything like the old scale. 
Last time, I feel sure, our failure to make the most of 
our gains, to use Benghazi, for instance, was 
due to lack of resources, such as anti - aircraft 
artillery, and I also feel sure that the same 
thing will not happen this time. We can 
therefore look forward to greater strategic advantages 
from victory. 


Within five days Fort Capuzzo, Bardia, and Gambut were « 
captured, and prisoners, half of them Germans, numbered over 15,000. It is significant that, simultane- 
ously with the British advance towards Tripoli, the German pressure on Vichy for control of Frenc’: 
naval bases including Bizerta, possibly includes, according to “‘The Times,” a demand that German 
and Italian troops should be allowed to withdraw into Tunisia, if needed, without being disarmed. 
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GERMANS ON THE DEFENSIVE IN THE WESTERN DESERT: A BERLIN PHOTOGRAPH 
OF A GUN EMPLACEMENT, PROTECTED BY A.-A. GUNS, IN THE TOBRUK AREA. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN eek. 
RECENTLY OF GENERAL e; 
ROMMEL, THE AXIS 
COMMANDER IN LIBYA, 
DURING A RECENT VISIT 
TO FORT CAPUZZO. 
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MOBILE HEADQUARTERS: AN IMPRESSION OF THE INTERIOR OF AN ARMOURED 


COMMAND VEHICLE 








IN ACTION. S ? MEN OF THE ROYAL TANK REGIMENT RUNNING ACROSS 

















i A MOTOR-BIKE DESPATCH RIDER DELIVERS A MESSAGE IN A LANDING-NET 
ij TO THE MOBILE H.Q. WHILE TRAVELLING AT SPEED. 
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A SQUADRON OF 





INFANTRY FANKS GOING INTO ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY, DIRECTED 
BY THE COMMANDER IN THE TURRET-TOP,. 





With good reason, the Prime Minister has likened tank warfare in the desert 


to a naval engagement, and our pictures above show various facets of these northward 


land ironclads in action. The battle in the Western Desert still rages, and vast 
numbers of Eritish and American-built tanks are imperilling the forces under 


the command of General Rommel, the German Commander-in-Chief. The lightning 


of General Cunningham would seem to have caught the enemy unawares, and 
latest reports tell of German reinforcements being rushed into action by gliders 


and westwafd thrust of the mechanised forces under the command 
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INS JOF TANK FIGHTING FROM THE CONTESTANTS’ POINT OF VIEW. 
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IN THE DESERT. A FIELD WORKSHOP OF THE NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE AS IT LOOKED AFTER A HEAVY RAINFALL. 
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a A PICTURE TAKEN DURING A LOW-LEVEL AIR ATTACK ON THE AGHEILA-AGEDABIA ROAD. —ON THE SAME ROAD, SOUTH OF BENGHAZI, TWO ENEMY LORRIES ARE 2 
/ LORRIES ESCAPING—AND BEING BLASTED—OFF THE ROAD— ¢ CAUGHT IN THE FIRE OF BRITISH FIGHTERS’ GUNS. . 
( eo 2 
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up petrol-lorries and the petrol dumps of the enemy, who may soon find himself 


and troop-carrying aircraft, in an endeavour to stem the tiderof mechanised force 
The battle has been 


itning now hammering away at the harassed Axis armies; but, moving with tremendous short of that fuel which is the very life-blood of all tanks. 
mand speed, the armoured units of the British and Empire forces are putting even described by a fighter-pilot eye-witness as looking like ‘‘a prehistoric arena, 
, and greater pressure on the disintegrated enemy forces. The R.A.F. is smashing with fire-breathing, scaly-hided monsters pitted against each other.” 


‘liders 
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THE GERMAN AFRICAN ARMY IN THE DESERT WAR: INCIDENTS AS 






































I. GENERAL ERWIN ROMMEL, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE GERMAN AFRICA CORPS, 
PERCHED ON A TANK AND EXAMINING 
BRITISH MOVEMENTS THROUGH FIELD- 
GLASSES. A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DURING OUR RETREAT LAST JUNE. 
2. AN ENEMY ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN PLACED 
IN POSITION ON HALFAYA PASS, FACING 
TOWARDS SOLLUM THIS GUN IS ONE OF 
THE MOST POWERFUL IN HIS ARMATURE 
AND IS USED AGAINST HEAVY BRITISH TANKS. 


3. THE GERMANS CLAIMED THAT GERMAN 

AND ITALIAN TANKS WERE PURSUING THE 

“BEATEN ENEMY” AT SOLLUM. IT BEGAN 

WITH A BRITISH RAID ON HALFAYA PASS, 

WHERE THE ENEMY SUFFERED HEAVILY IN 
TANKS AND MEN. 


4. AN ENEMY SIDELIGHT ON THE TANK 
BATTLE AT SOLLUM ON JUNE 19, WHEN 
BRITISH FORCES RAIDED THE SOLLUM 
ESCARPMENT AND ‘“HELLFIRE” (HALFAYA) 
PASS. A GERMAN TANK CREW RESTING IN 
THE SHADE AFTER HEAVY FIGHTING. 


5. THE GERMAN AFRICA CORPS ADVANCE 
IN A SANDSTORM. THE ENEMY JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING THIS PICTURE TALKS OF “ SAND- 
CLOUDS ARISE, MEN’S EYES SMART AND 
THIRST IS ALMOST UNBEARABLE. IT Is 
DIFFICULT TO SEE THE WAY.” 
6. ‘“‘THE TANK SCOUT’S CAR RUSHES FOR- 
WARD,” IS THE ENEMY DESCRIPTION OF 
THE ABOVE. “IT STOPS NEXT TO THE 
COMMANDER’S VEHICLE. AN IMPORTANT 
REPORT HAS COME THROUGH. THE ENEMY 
RETIRES.” 














HESE German pictures, mainly taken 
during the British retreat last June, 
present the usual arrogant enemy version 
of hostilities, in which they describe retreats 
as defeats or “ routs.’’ Their interest centres 
in the Nazi outlook on Desert warfare. 
Greater interest will be attracted in the near 
future as to how they react towards the 
operations now in progress, where a British 
Army for the first time meets German 
militarism on more or less equal terms, so 
far as known. It may even be, after the 
recent heavy sinking of enemy ships, such 
as those ten supply ships destroyed by 
Captain Agnew, and very many others, that 
General Rommel may find himself in an 
inferiority’ of equipment and men. If so, it 
will be the first occasion when Germans have 
ever faced a British Army unless supported by 
overwhelming numbers. General Cunningham 
has no doubt as to the result of the clash and 
has said so. However, in General Rommel 
the enemy possesses a resourceful com- 
mander. Still on the right side of fifty, 
tHis officer was selected by Hitler for 
the African command, after the Italian 
collapse, because he recognised that only a 
fighting soldier and brilliant tactician could 
stand a chance against British troops. In 
the Polish campaign he was chief of Hitler's 
personal staff,.and later commanded the 


7th German Armoured Division, being 
(Continued opposite. 
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SEEN THROUGH ENEMY EYES WHEN ROMMEL ADVANCED LAST JUNE. 














| GERMAN TANKS ATTACKING UNDER A BRITISH ee BARRAGE, 
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JOURNAL. 


* THEIR OBJECTIVE IS AGAIN ONE OF THE DESERT FORTS HELD BY THE ENGLISH, ’’ COMMENTS THE ENEMY 
‘HERE, AS EVERYWHERE, THE AFRICA CORPS HAS TURNED THE ENGLISH FLANK!” 











GERMAN INFANTRY OF THE AFRICA CORPS FOLLOWING BEHIND ADVANCING 
TANKS, OVER THE DESERT, ‘“‘WORKING THEIR WAY” IS THE rome.” § 








COMMENT, “AS THEY WERE TAUGHT ON THE EXERCISE GROUND AT HOME.” 





Continued.) 
decorated with the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross for leading the break- 


through of the Maginot Line at Maubeuge and for opening the way to the 
Channel Ports. Hitler thinks highly of him, and whilst his break-through of 











a thinly-held line at El Agheila on March 24 last, compelled our retreat to 
Benghazi, yet he failed to take Tobruk, which has been a menace’ to his plan 
of operations ever since. It has been reported that Rommel was preparing 
an advance, when General Cunningham forestalled him. Following the 


ANOTHER PICTURE OF GENERAL ROMMEL, CHIEF OF THE GERMAN AFRICA CORPS, ABOUT TO 
DESCEND FROM A TANK AFTER MAKING OBSERVATION OF BRITISH MOVEMENTS. THE GENERAL 


IS A FRIEND OF HITLER AND WAS CHIEF OF HIS GENERAL STAFF. 








(Continued below. 
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A HEAVY GERMAN GUN BEING TOWED ALONG A TRACK, CREATING A CLOUD OF DUST. : 
4 ANOTHER ENEMY PICTURE TAKEN DURING THE BRITISH RETREAT LAST JUNE. §? 








WHEN THE AXIS ADVANCED IN JUNE LAST. A-GERMAN MOBILE BATTERY IN ACTION 
AGAINST OUR FORCES. “SHELL AFTER SHELL IS FIRED’? COMMENTS THE ENEMY. 








annihilation of Libya-bound convoys recently, carrying vital supplies 
reinforcements, 


and 
together with the big loss of tankers, Rommel was stated 


to have recently flown to Italy in a state of great anxiety to demand further 
shipments. It has also been stated that the mysterious dismissal of General 


Weygand as Delegate-General of French North Africa is partly connected with 
the necessity of providing Rommel with a retreat into French territory for which 
the connivance of the Vichy Government was needed. ‘‘ The Times’’ suggests that 
the Germans require Bizerta in view of the British advance. 
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THE BATTLE OF TANKS OVER DESERT “WASTES: A SKETCH MA 
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GENERAL CUNNINGHAM, SUPPORTED BY THE R.A.F. AND 
AND TRACKS WHERE HEAVY FIGHTING IS IN PROGRESS. 


But the southern side was open.” By dark, on the first day, 
red forces were ranged from Sidi Omar to Gobi. 
Gobi were mauled, and at Bardia, one column, 
engaged and drove off big German tanks 


THE SCENE OF GREAT TANK BATTLES, NOW INVADED BY 
THE BRITISH FLEET: SHOWING THE COAST ROAD, DESERTS 


As the advance proceeds in Libya westwards, it appears more clearly that the some near Tobruk. 
battle of Libya will be fought in the coastal regions, as declared a military continued Mr. Wilmot, our armou 
spokesman in Cairo. It is also becoming evident that Rommel, the German On the second, Italian tanks at 
jmated the British strength, and the perfect co-ordination using light American tanks of 11 tons, 





commander, underest 

of the three Services hammering him. The initial phase of the battle was of 17 to 22 tons. On the third, Rommel threw in his main tank force and cut 

described by Mr. Chester Wilmot, the Australian Broadcasting Commission’s against our westerly column, now 70 miles inside Libya, heading towards Tobruk. 
d back to cut off the retreat of the main German forces, 


“The. scene of the battlefield But the column turne 
estimated at 180 tanks, attempting to pass between El Adam and Tobruk. 


The enemy had a strongly defended eastern They had tank columns closing in on them from three sides, and were attacked 
a covered western wall from Tobruk to Gobi, from the air. In the first few days Fort Capuzzo, Bardia and Gambut all fell to 
deep inside the rectangle, some near Bardia, British arms, while the main battle raged round Sidi Rezegh. 


commentator, in a broadcast on November 23. 
is a huge rectangle,’ he said, ‘“‘ sixty miles long 
is the sea from Tobruk to Bardia. 
wall from Halfaya to Sidi Omar; 
and their tanks were drawn up 


by forty deep. The northern side 
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CCH MAP, FROM SOLLUM TO TRIPOLI, 


ECIAL Apz@\(APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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OF THE LIBYAN TERRAIN. 
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AIR SUPERIORITY 
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IN AFRICA: CONINGHAM’S FIGHTERS 
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AND BOMBERS. 























THE AMERICAN “‘ FLYING FORTEESS.”” WINTER CONDITIONS RESTRICTED ‘“ FORTRESS 
ACTIVITIES ON THE WESTERN FRONT, BUT THEY ARE FIGHTING IN LIBYA. 
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THE AMERICAN ‘“‘ TOMAHAWK,” A  327-M.P.H. SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER, NOW IN %& 


THE VANGUARD OF AIR VICE-MARSHAL CONINGHAM’S FIGHTING SQUADRONS. 
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THE GRUMMAN ~ MARTLET,” ANOTHER FINE FIGHTING AIRCRAFT ‘FROM THE U.S.A. 
AND AT PRESENT HELPING TO SMASH THE LUFTWAFFE IN NORTH AFRICA. 





ONE OF THE ‘‘ WELLINGTON”’ BOMBERS ENGAGED IN THE BATTLE. THE nar J 


BOMBER COMMAND IS MAKING EXTENSIVE USE OF THIS FAMOUS AIRCRAFT, 
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THE DEADLY TWIN-ENGINED “ BEAUFIGHTER.” ONE SQUADRON OF THESE MACHINES =~ ——— $ 
IN SIX DAYS DESTROYED THIRTY-SIX ENEMY ’PLANES WITHOUT LOSS TO THEMSELVES. THE BRISTOL ‘‘ BLENHEIM,” AGAIN IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE. “‘ BLENHEIMS "7 
FIRST STRUCK AT THE ENEMY ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE WAR. } 
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? THE BREWSTER ‘“‘ BUFFALO,” 
AND, WITH EXTRA TANKS, HAVING A RANGE OF 2500 MILES. 


a 
A SIX-GUN AMERICAN FIGHTER WITH A HIGH eal 


? THE ‘“ MARYLAND” TWIN-ENGINED BOMBER, WITH A TOP SPEED OF 316 M.P.H., 


. POWERFUL ARMAMENT AND ABLE TO CARRY A HEAVY BOMB-LOAD, 
: 
1 f 
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British and «American bombers and fighting ‘planes in great numbers are now 
battering away at the enemy in the Libyan Desert, working in the closest co- 
operation with the Army and Navy, and showing the enemy just what is the 
‘ strength of British and Dominion arms when receiving support from the air wing. 
Equipped with ‘planes ranging from the smallest single-seater fighter craft to the 
“great “Flying Fortresses,” the R.A.F. possesses a force which, as Mr. Peter 


Masefield, the well-known air expert, writes in the ‘Sunday Times,” “is capable 
of translating air superiority into air supremacy in rapid time under the conditions 
which now prevail in Africa. The Axis forces opposing them have been reduced 
in strength recently both because of the unexpected demands of the Russian 
campaign and because of their inability to stand up to continued operations in 
the desert." Above are the 'planes which, with the ‘‘ Albacore,’’ are fighting in Libya. 
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THE AMAZING “ HURRICANE ”: FIGHTER, BOMBER AND ‘“ TANK -BUSTER.” 





THE ‘‘ HURRICANE”’ FIGHTER-BOMBER IN FLIGHT, 


OST versatile of all aero- 
planes, the Hawker 

“ Hurricane”’ is once again 
proving its superiority in the 
battle of the Libyan Desert, 
not only as a fighter craft, 
but as a dive-bomber and 
“* tank-buster.” Acting as 
bombers, they have been used 
as a form of mobile field 
artillery, but artillery which 
can strike over great distances 
and with terrifying speed. The 
“ Hurricanes"’ work in the 
closest co-operation with our 
armoured columns, and blast 
the way for our ground forcés 
with a speed and efficiency far 
greater than that of the wheel 
artillery in the last war. The 


Aeronautical correspondent of: 


“The Times" writes that 
“whereas the German fighter- 
bombers fly at. great heights 
and drop their bo:nbs hap- 
hazardly, the ‘ Hur:icane’ pilots 
have developed tlie much more 
deadly technique of low-flying 
surprise attack . . . invariably 
they attack from such a low 
altitude — rarely more than 
300 ft.—that delayed - action 


bombs are used. Once ‘the 
(Continued un right. 


SHOWING TWO 250-LB. BOMBS FITTED SNUGLY UNDER THE WINGS. 


ONCE THE BOMBS HAVE BEEN 


BECOMES A FIGHTER AGAIN, CLIMBS, TURNS, DIVES AND, IF NECESSARY, ATTACKS AGAIN WITH ITS GUNS. 


fa: 


a 


FITTING 250-LB. BOMBS 
ADAPTED FOR BOMBING, 


Ps 


UNDER THE WINGS OF ONE OF THE “ HURRIBOMBERS.” 
DROP THEIR LOADS HAPHAZARDLY FROM GREAT HEIGHTS, 
ATTACK AT MORE THAN 300 ft. 





WHEREAS GERMAN FIGHTERS, 
“HURRICANE” PILOTS SELDOM 


RELEASED, THE ‘‘ HURRICANE ”’ 


Continued.) 

bombs have been dropped, they 
turn fighter again, diving back 
to make machine-gun attacks.” 
The bomb-load usually carried 
consists of two bombs weighing 
250 Ib., fitted into small ex- 
ternal racks under the wings. 
These bombs can be released 
either singly or together. The 
use of ‘ Hurricanes’’ as 
bombers is a recent develop- 
ment in the history of these 
brilliant machines, which have 
an outstanding record since the 
very beginning of the war. 
Armed with eight machine- 
guns they played a leading 
part in the winning «of the 
Battle of Britain; lacer on, 
armed with shell-firing cannon 
as well as machine-guns, they 
began (and have continued) to 
destroy enemy targets in North- 
ern France and to harry enemy 
shipping with powerful low- 
level attacks, their fire-power 
bei-z sufficient to’ sink small 
ships. And now—as fighter- 
bombers—they are in the 
Western Desert, adding further 
lustre to a name which will 
for ever remain historic in the 

annals of air warfare. 
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RUSSIA’S ALLY, “GENERAL WINTER,” 


CO-OPERATES. ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF ROSTOV-ON-DON, THE GREAT SEAPORT, ON THE RIGHT BANK 
OF THE DON. THE ENEMY CLAIMED ITS CAPTURE ON NOVEMBER 23. 
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WHEN KHARKOV FELL, AFTER A PROLONGED AND GALLANT RESISTANCE, ONLY RUINED BUILDINGS = 


AND CHARRED REMAINS CONFRONTED THE ENEMY TANKS PATROLLING THE STREETS. 
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A DREARY SCENE OF A LENINGRAD SUBURB. WINTER CASTS ITS MANTLE OF SNOW UPON 


THE CCNCRETE PYRAMIDS, TANK-TRAPS BUILT BY THE RUSSIANS. 








| A TANGLED MASS OF RAILROAD LINES AFTER BEING DIVE-BOMBED BY GERMAN 4 
g rd “STUKAS.”” A SOVIET MAIN-LINE JUNCTION ON LENINGRAD’S OUTSKIRTS. . 
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NAZI INVADERS ADVANCE THROUGH A SEA OF FLAMES IN THE LENINGRAD SECTOR. 
THE RUSSIANS GIVE THE GERMANS NO RESPITE FROM ARTILLERY FIRE. 





Wina 





With the war in Russia now in its sixth month, savage fighting is still going 
on along the entire front, with the German armies advancing slightly in some 
sectors and the Russians persistently and successfully attacking in others. 
The latest German communiqués claim the capture of Rostov-on-Don, the 
* important city and seaport on the Don, but the Russians say their troops 
are still resisting in the area. Even if the Axis claims are true it does not 





‘ THE GERMANS MAY HAVE ADVANCED IN THE UKRAINE, BUT THEY FIND LITTLE OF VALUE 
AS IS SHOWN BY THIS DAMAGED IRON FOUNDRY. 
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mean that they have yet forced the lower Don, which may well prove a 
barrier to their advance, at least for a time. From the Leningrad region 
no important changes are reported; here, as in the central sector, the weather 
is appalling, hard frdésts, alternating with heavy thaws, make the roads well- 
nigh impassable. Mud and snow clog the tractors and wheels of the armoured 
vehicles, slowing up the tanks and heavy lorries, whereas the scorched earth 
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SCENES WHICH CONFRONT THE GERMANS— 
SNOW AND “SCORCHED EARTH.” 
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FOR OVER SIX WEEKS IT WITHSTOOD 


THE ENEMY ONSLAUGHTS. 
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KHARKOV, CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE, WHICH FELL ON OCTOBER 26, CENTRE 


ARMAMENT INDUSTRY, WAS LEFT AN EMPTY SHELL. 


‘ 
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CAPTURED RUSSIAN TRENCH NEAR LENINGRAD: 


policy, so faithfully carried out by the Red Army and Russian civilians, 
has proved a very real barrier to any rapid enemy advance. Winter, that 
old friend and ally of Russia, has set in, and it is imperative for the enemy 
to find sheltered quarters before very long. Moscow and Leningrad still hold 
oft, denying shelter to the hoards of Nazis who were counting on the capture 
of these cities to provide winter quarters for their weary troops. Kharkov 
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“© NOTHING 
‘ EVERYTHING HAD BEEN ANNIHILATED.’ 


‘a VENERABLE 
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ONE OF THE SOLDIERS IS TAKING a b. TANKS AND MUD: 


A NAP ON THE SNOW-COVERED GROUND. A FORETASTE OF WHAT IS TO COME, } 
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THE SOVIETS, 


ase 


GERMAN SOLDIERS AND THEIR HORSES TRUDGE THROUGH THICK SNOW IN THE VALDAI HILLS 


SECTOR IN AN ATTEMPT TO SEPARATE THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 


eeseccccc cee seecsescsscc 


A BLACK, STICKY MESS WHICH UNDOUBTEDLY HOLDS UP, IF NOT 


EFFECTIVELY CHECKS, THE GERMAN ADVANCE THROUGH RUSSIA. 

soscenes cones eine tee ee re 
and other large towns have been completely destroyed, and are useless to the 
invaders, whereas the network of trenches dug at the approaches to the towns 
are totally inadequate for the protection of men caught in the open during 
a Russian winter. Hitler may well find it impossible to keep his armies in 
a fit state for the resumption of hostilities in the spring, but meanwhile this 
gigantic struggle continues with bitter savagery. 
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THE RESULT OF HUNGER AND HATRED. 
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“CHARTIST PORTRAITS,” By G. D. H. COLE.* 


HERE were strong men before Agamemnon; 
neglected Lansburys, beaten Bevins, and mute, 
inglorious Morrisons. The murder of England by 
avarice, which began at the Reformation, proceeded 
through the stealing of the common-lands and the 
substitution of pasture for arable, and was continued 
by the Industrial Revolution, which was obsequiously 
backed up by theories of political economy which 
proclaimed that Free Tradeg Child Labour, unrestricted 
hours and unrestricted sweating would ultimately 
bring (to some undefined posterity) The Dawn, did 
not kill the English spirit. 
The heroes of this book, 
like the early Trade Union 
leaders, embody a resistance 
against ‘‘ trends’’ which Marx 
never understood and which 
is most noticeable amongst 
many of his followers. But, 
gallant though many of 
those early apostles were, 
who ‘thought that universal 
happiness might be promoted 
by votes for all and annual 
Parliaments (which certainly, 
in days when elections were 
spread over six weeks, might 
have conduced to _ livelier 
living), not even Mr. Cole 
can make them really in- 
teresting to the general 
reader, even to the general 
reader who shares their 
opinions and reveres, when 
he remembers so to do, 
their memory. 

They were, except for 
the wild men like Feargus 
O’Connor, as public-spirited 
and self-abnegatory as coral 
insects ; but nobody writes 
the life of a coral insect, and 
I cannot share Mr. Cole’s 
astonishment at the fact 
that many of the Chartist 
leaders still await their 
biographies. Mr. Cole, at the 
end of his introductory note, 
remarks: ‘“ There is room 
for a dozen local studies in 
Chartism, and for a dozen 
biographies, on a larger scale 
than mine, of outstanding 
Chartist leaders. It is cae 
of the most curious gaps in 
biographical writing that 
there is no Life 6f Feargus 
O’Connor—surely the most 
influential figure im nine- 
teenth-century England who 
has been left lacking such 
a monument. But then... 
social history is in its in- 
fancy : there are no academic 
endowments for it, and few 
to care whether it is written 
or- not.’”” Those last words 
contain the whole explan- 
ation of the gaps of which 
Mr. Cole complains. For the 
lives of eminent reformers, 
as such, there is little de- 
mand, and the supply can 
only come from devoted 
students of social history 
who are compelled by 
scientific conscience to fill 
“‘gaps’’ or by moral conscience 
which makes,them feel obliged 
to erect memorials to the 
worthy ; even those memorials are as little observed 
as that frock-coated stone statue of Cobden which 
confronts the forlorn fagades of Mornington Crescent. 

Mr, Cole, who combines this sort of laborious 
research with the production of detective-stories, must 
have spent a great deal of time on this book, which 
has involved the reading of piles of old, yellowing 
newspapers and obscure pamphlets, but even in his 
skilled and devoted hands the result can hardly be 
termed light reading, except by those whose dream 





*Chartist Portraits.” By G. D. H. Cole. (Macmillan; 15s.) 


ATTAINING THE AGE OF SIXTY ON DECEMBER 25. 
SIR ROGER LUMLEY AS GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. A PORTRAIT BY ERIC 

As Commander of the First Army Corps of the B.E.F., Sir John Dill served in France under Lord Gort. In May last year 
he was appointed C.1.C.S., and it was he who, after consultation with Mr. Churchill, had to take the decision to reinforce the 
Middle East Army at atime when the Army at home was far from fully equipped. 
African and European Wars, and, in 1918, at the age of thirty-six, he ha 
in a recent statement, said of his retirement from the Army: “Of course, I need harcly add that I 
have loved with the deepest regret, but, | am glad to say, with no bitterness. 

Reproduced from a Painting by Eric Kennington, in the Possession of Sir John Dill. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


of Paradise is a glass of water and a Blue Book, 
underneath the bough. 

He opens with a very effective summary of the 
causes of the movement which led up to the produc- 
tion and ultimate oblivion of the Great Charter. 
“Hunger and Hatred” he brackets as the forces 
which made Chartism a “‘ mass movement of the 
British working class ”__éxcept, that is, in the rural 
South and West where it had little strength. Bread 
was dear, wages were low, long hours were universal, 
little children slaved in factory and mine, and 





GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL: TO RELINQUISH THE POSITION OF CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF ON 
HE IS APPOINTED A FIELD-MARSHAL, AND WILL SUCCEED 
KENNINGTON, 


unemployment was rife. Under the New Poor Law 
the starving were forced into the new workhouses 
or “‘ Bastilles ’’) where husbands were segregated from 
wives and parents from children, and the attempts 
of the workers to organise themselves into Trade 
Unions were fought by the employers (themselves 
struggling in fierce competition) “ withthe fury of 
wild beasts.’’ Everywhere organisations sprang up 
with this or that kind of programme, and coalesced 
into Chartism with its demand for political power 
which, it was believed, would lead to economic reforms. 
And on the flank were real revolutionaries who were 


Belfast man, he saw service in the South 
d reached the rank of Brigadier-General. Sir John, 
leave the Service which I 


(Copyright Reserved.) 


filled with a real Continental hate, and would have 
liked a ’48 in this country. But wealth increased, 
wages improved, factory legislation progressed under 
pressure from Tories like Lord Shaftesbury, and with 
the encouragement of a new and less harsh generation 
of employers, the Government showed that it would 
stand no nonsense, and the movement faded away, 
having done a valuable work of propaganda, with the 
new era of social regeneration already in sight. 

The work done, the leaders have been forgotten. 
Of the twelve men whose lives Mr. Cole sketches, 
only Bronterre O’Brien, 
Feargus O’Connor and Ernest 
Jones are remembered be- 
yond a narrow circle of 
specialists. Jones especially— 
and not because he was a 
mere Chartist, but because he 
was “ The Chartist Poet.” 
Dull facts of organisation, 
however historically impor- 
tant, cannot compete for in- 
terest with the career of this 
major’s son who was the 
Tyrtzus of the voiceless and 
stirred them with such lines as 
The land it is the landlords’, 

The trader’s is the sea; 
The ore the usurer’s coffer fills, 

But what remains for me ? 
and wrote in his diary “I am 
pouring the tide of my songs 
over England, forming the 
tone of the mighty mind of 
the people.” 

But of necessity, in a 
book like this, passages like 
that are less common than 
passages like this: : 

“ The tone of this state- 
ment indicates the sharpness 
of Cooper’s breach with the 
Chartists after 1846. He did 
not even keep up for long his 
association with the Lovett 
group, with which he had 
temperamentally little in 
common. He was finding for 
himself a new vocation as a 
popular lecturer on both 
religious and ‘ lay ’ subjects, 
speaking sometimes on‘ Chris 
tian Evidences’ in the spirit 
of Strauss’s ‘ Higher Criticism,’ 
and sometimes on literary and 
historical subjects. In 1847 
William Johnson Fox, who 
was then in charge of the 
South Place Institute, fell ill, 
and Cooper took his place. In 
the following year he lectured 
regularly at the Owenite John 
Street Institution, and pub- 
lished an anti-O’Connorite 
pamphlet, The Land for the 
Labourers. In 1849 he re- 
sumed journalism, editing a 
journal called The Plain 
Speaker in conjunction with 
T. J. Wooler, the former 
editor of the famous Black 
Dwarf. In The Plain Speaker 
appeared his Letters to Young 
Men of the Working Classes, 
in which he mingled Chartist 
‘moral force’ opinions with 
adjurations to temperance 
and educational effort. In this 
year he also went exten- 
sively about the provinces 
lecturing. His range of subjects was immense.”’ 

It certainly was: it included William Tell, Mahom- 
med, Dr. Johnson, Mozart, Beethoven, Pythagoras, 
Beau Brummell, Negro Slavery, Gulliver's Travels, 
Astronomy and the Vegetable Kingdom. But the 
chronicling of such figures is bound to be more a 
pious than a popular work ; and, admirably as Mr. Cole 
has achieved his aim, his book in the main is likely 
to be a work of reference for scholars. 

There are no illustrations ; a few portraits of these 
ardent and determined souls would have been a 
welcome addition to the text. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
HENRY R. POWNALL : 
UP TO THE PRESENT 
TIME VICE-CHIEF OF 
THE 1.G.S., HAS BEEN 
SELECTED FOR A 
SPECIAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 


In 1930-31 Sir Henry 
took part in operations 
on the North-West Fron- 
tier of India, and was 
Military Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence from 
1933-35 and Deputy 
Secretary in 1936. In 
1938 he went to the War 
Office, and until 1940 
held the post of Director 
of Military Operations 
and Intelligence. He be- 
came Chief of the General 
Staff, B.E.F., in 1940, 
and later that year 
Inspector-General of the 
Home Guard. Later he 
commanded the British 
troops in Northern Ire- 
land and has_ been 
V.C.L.G.S. since May 
1941. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL A. E. NYE: AN EX-RANKER AND 

SON OF A RANKER, WHO WILL SUCCEED SIR 

H. POWNALL AS VICE-CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF, 


General Nye, who is forty-five, is one of our youngest Generals. 
He served in the ranks in the Leinster Regiment at the beginning 
of the last war, receiving his commission in December 1915. 
He became a Colonel in 1937 and Major-General in November 
1940. He was G.S.0.3, R.A.F. co-operation at Aldershot from 
1926-28; Brigade Major, Eastern Command, 1928-30; G.S.0.2 
at the War Office, 1931-2; G.S.O.2 Staff College, 1932-35 ; G.S.0.2 
War Office, 1936-37 ;* and was appointed Director of Staff Duties 
at the War Office in November 1940. 





GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE: TO SUCCEED SIR 
JOHN DILL AS CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL 
STAFF. C.-IN-C., HOME FORCES, SINCE JULY 1940. 


A gunnery and meckanisation expert, Sir Alan Brooke, 
who is fifty-eight, has played an important part in the 
mechanisation of the Army. He has n C.-in-C., Home 
Forces, since July 1940, when he succeeded Lord Ironside. 
He was Commandant of the School of Artillery, 1929-32; 
Army Instructor at the Imperial Defence College, 1932-34 ; 
a Brigade Commander in “the Southern Command, 
1934-35; Inspector of the Royal Artillery at the War 
Office, 1936-37. He was appointed Commander of the 
Mobile Division in November 1937, and General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Anti-Aircraft Command, Territorial 
Army, in 1939. He commanded the Second Corps in 
France and Belgium at the beginning of the present war. 
Like Sir John Dill, whom he is succeeding, Sir Alan is an 
Ulster man, and although born in France, his seat is in 
Co. Fermanagh. British Commanders on the home front 
are unanimous in praising him for the way_in which he 
has organised the defence forces of the British Isles. 
During the last war he was reputed to be the inventor 
of the barrage map for direction of artillery fire. His 
nickname in the Army is “The Wizard.” 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL 
B. C. T. PAGET : NOW 
G.O.C.-IN-C., SOUTH- 
EASTERN COMMAND, 
Is TO BE C.-IN-C., 
HOME FORCES. HE 
IS FIFTY-FOUR YEARS 
OF AGE. 


General Paget, son of a 
Bishop of Oxford, and 
grandson of the famous 
Dean Church,commanded 
the British land forces in 
the Aandalsnes area dur- 
ing the campaign in Nor- 
way last year, and earned 
high praise for his skill in 
withdrawing his troops 
from that area. He was 
promoted Major-General 
in 1937 and Acting 
Lieutenant-General in 
June 1940. He was em- 
ployed as a Brigade Com- 
mander in India _ in 
1937-38, as Commander, 
1938-39, and as Divisional 
Commander, 1939-40, 
Since June 5 of this year 
he has been in command 
of the newly-formed 
South-Eastern Command, 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL BERNARD LAW MONTGOMERY, THE 
NEW G.O.C.-IN-C., SOUTH-EASTERN COMMAND, REN- 
DERED DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN FRANCE DURING 


THE LAST WAR. 


After service in the last war, during which he was twice wounded, 
General Montgomery was a General Staff Officer with the Rhine 
Army. © In August 1937 he was appointed Brigade Commander, 
Southern Command, with the rank of temporary Brigadier. From 
1938 to 1940, when he became specially employed, he was a 
Divisional Commander. A great believer in physical training, he 
at one time ordered all’ officers and other ranks to run four to six 
miles each week. He also organised intensive military exercises 
for his troops, including the dropping of parachute troops. 
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PAWNS IN THE GERMAN GAME: SILHOUETTES. OF THE VICHY FLEET. 
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THE CO-OPERATION OF THE VICHY FLEET (SHOWN IN OUTLINE) IS KNOWN TO BE ONE OF THE ESSENTIALS IN ANY GERMAN 
“PEACE ’’’ TERMS WITH FRANCE. 





With the report of the removal of General Weygand by the Vichy Government ‘‘Courbet,”” escaped, to quote ‘“‘ Brassy,” ‘‘from French naval bases in the 
from his command in French North Africa arises again the problem as to whether Channel and the Bay of Biscay and reached British ports at the time the German 
Marshal Pétain is now ready to discuss final peace terms with the Germans, and, armies were taking possession of the French ports one after another.’’ Since that 
since those terms are known to embrace French naval co-operation and the use time many French sailors have escaped, joined General de Gaulle’s Free French 
by the Germans of French bases, the immediate strength of the French Navys Forces, and are now, under the command of Admiral Muselier, serving with the 
becomes a matter of paramount importance, and our diagram above has been Navy of Free France. In assessing, therefore, the worth of the French Navy to 
compiled on such data as is at present available. But there remains much room the Germans, it is by no means enough to count up the number of ships available, 
for speculation—for instance, how far has the damage inflicted on the battleships their tonnage and gun-power, because the morale of the men manning those ships 
“ Richelieu,” “‘ Dunkerque"’ and “ Provence” at Oran and Dakar been repaired ? is an all-important factor. In the terrible predicament in which the men of the 
The “ Jean Bart” was building at the beginning of the war; has she been com- French Navy found themselves in June 1940, torn between two loyalties—to 
pleted ? Perhaps the most important question of all is what effect would it have follow their Government or to continue the fight with their allies—the decision 
on the officers and men of the French Fleet if suddenly ordered to co-operate then made may have often been repented. Recent reports from America make 
with the German and Italian fleets against the British Navy ? The pro-German mention of the German assistance given to the French to strengthen their ports: 
views of Admiral Darlan, the political sailor of Vichy, are well known, but equally a clear indication of German hopes. But Admiral Darlan is not the only man in 
well known is the fact that following the fall of France some 200 French warships the French Navy. A B.&C. appeal recently called on all French sailors, soldiers and 
of all types, ranging from minesweeping trawlers and submarines to the old battleship airmen to resist any Axis attempt to seize French ships and bases. 
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convention 
which ordained that only dead men should have their 
lives recorded has happily disappeared, as is only natural 
in an age of rampant reminiscence. We have come to 
perceive that, if a living dog is better than a dead lion, 
a living lion is better still. It seems a little superfluous, 
therefore, that an elaborate defence of what is now a well- 
established custom should be offered in the preface to 
‘* Viscount Hauirax.” A Biography. By Alan Campbell 
Johnson, author of ‘‘ Anthony Eden.” With 16 Illustra- 
tions (Hale; 21s.). The tale of an unfinished life, with 
the prospect of a considerable future, requires certain 
differences of treatment and scale as compared with a 
posthumous memoir in which the whole career can be seen 
in perspective. There will then be ampler material avail- 
able for the biographer, arising perhaps from the subject’s 
own literary plans either projected or accomplished. 
What is needed in portraying a contemporary still alive 
and at work is a concise account of his progress to date, 
to aid the public’s notoriously short memory and link his 
previous achievements with his current activities. The 
present volume, its author tells us, is not “* primarily a 
personal study, for I have been at 
pains to fill in the political background.” 
Hence, no doubt, the book’s formidable 
length. For some tastes there may be 
too much “ political background,”’ which 
usually means heavy going for the 
general reader, though for the politic- 
ally-minded it may constitute the prin- 
cipal attraction. Mr. Johnson is well 
qualified in this respect, being political 
secretary to a Cabinet Minister (Sir 
Archibald Sinclair), and he has been 
praised by Mr. Churchill as ‘‘ an able 
biographer.” Having already dealt 
with Mr. Eden, and now Lord Halifax, 
he has an open field before him 
to work through the rest of the 
Government. 

When a man begins by winning dis- 
tinction as a Commoner, then receives a 
peerage, and later inherits another, his 
changes of name are apt to be confusing. 
On this point, Mr. Johnson says: “ It 
is doubtful whether one in a hundred of 
the British electorate is aware that its 
Foreign Secretary, and now Ambassador 
to Washington, Viscount Halifax, is . 
none other than Lord Irwin, Viceroy 
of India, or whether one in a thousand 
could go a stage further and identify 
both with the Hon. Edward Wood, 
a President of the Board of Education, 
and Minister of Agriculture in Mr. 
Baldwin’s Governments. Such transi- 
tions in title are observed but not 
assimilated.” 


In a passage on Lord Halifax’s 
lineage and family connections, the 
biographer recalls the interesting fact 
“that Anthony Eden and Edward 
Wood, whose careers in recent years 
have been so closely interwoven, are 
through their mothers related, both 
claiming Lord Grey of the Reform Bill 
as a great-grandparent.” Another thing 
they have in common is that at Oxford, 
unlike many budding statesmen, neither 
of them took part in debates at the 
Union. Edward Wood as an_under- 
graduate was an unusual blend of 
scholarship and sport, having a passion 
for hunting. Contrary to the general 


AN INTERESTING CONTRAST WITH THE MODERN TANK: 


THE LAST WAR. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


‘ At a stroke,’ asserts Professor Coatman, ‘ it transformed 
the entire situation.’ ” 


In a later allusion to the important matters of Indian 
finance and defence as handled during Lord Irwin’s Vice- 
royalty, the biographer writes : “‘ In both these departments 
he was fortunate in his advisers. It can hardly have fallen 
to the lot of many Viceroys to have successively at his 
disposal during his period of office two such Finance Mem- 
bers as Sir Basil Blackett and Sir George Schuster, or two 
such Commanders-in-Chief as Field-Marshal Sir William 
(now Lord) Birdwood and Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode. 
Blackett and Schuster between them took off his shoulders 
the burden of the complex currency question, and in a 
series of remarkable Budgets gave India the financial 
reserve to enjoy her share of prosperity between 1926 and 
1929, and to weather the economic blizzard of the early 
*30’s—it is a major achievement in Imperial finance, to 
which full credit has not perhaps been given.” 


All this Indian section is, to my mind, the best part 





ONE OF THE EARLIEST TYPES USED WITH SUCH 
CAMBRAI, IN 1917. (Imperial War Museum Photcgraph.) 





A BRITISH TANK IN FLANDERS DURING 
GOOD EFFECT AT 
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(with Mr. Chamberlain) to Mussolini in Rome, and _ his 
efforts to avert war. Of his war record, the biographer 
has felt it premature to attempt any detailed assess- 
ment. There is reassuring evidence of -his_ cordial 
relations with Mr. Churchill, When Chamberlain found 
resignation inevitable, he consulted Lord Halifax, who 
‘‘agreed immediately that there was only one possible 
successor and said he would be happy to serve under 
Churchill.”” Concerning the choice of Lord Halifax for 
the British Embassy in Washington, the biographer recalls 
Mr. Churchill’s memorable eulogy: ‘‘ In Edward Halifax 
we have a man of light and leading, whose company is a 
treat and whose friendship it is an honour to enjoy. I 
have often disagreed with him in the twenty years I have 
known him in the rough and tumble of British politics, 
but I have always respected him and his actions 
because I know that courage and fidelity are the 


, essence of his being, and that, whether as a soldier 


with his regiment in the last war, or as the ruler of, 
and trustee for, 400,000,000 in India, he has never 
swerved from the path of duty.” 


Mr. Johnson does not carry his 

story far beyond the historic maiden 
voyage of the new battleship ‘ King 
George V.,”” bringing Lord and Lady 
Halifax across the Atlantic, and of 
their unprecedented welcome at sea by 
President Roosevelt. Diligent news- 
paper readers will have been able to 
follow the subsequent progress of his 
mission, his extensive tours in the 
Middle West and elsewhere, and _ his 
effective speeches. Throughout he has 
had the active support of his wife, who 
has also addressed various gatherings 
and ceremonially named a new American 
aeroplane. The biographer pays a high 
tribute to Lady Halifax. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie said in a recent 
speech (during which, incidentally, he 
praised Lord Halifax and his tours 
in America): ‘It is Russia, not 
Communism, which is fighting Hitler.” 
The same idea is stressed and amplified 
in a postscript to a book, largely 
devoted to a denunciation of the Com- 
intern, and completed before the German 
invasion of Russia and the heroic 
Russian resistance caused a_ revision 
of views regarding the Soviet. I refer 
to a work entitled “Is INNOCENCE 
EnouGu ?”’ Some Reflections on Foreign 
Affairs. By D. W. Brogan, author of 
‘““The Development of Modern France ”’ 
and ‘‘ The American Political System ” 
(Hamish Hamilton; 7s. 6d.). Professor 
Brogan has had a diversified University 
career, ranging from Glasgow to Oxford, 
Harvard, and the Chair of Political 
Science at Cambridge. He is a frank 
and fearless critic, and a master of 
irony and sarcasm, all the more cutting 
for his avoidance of vituperation. His 
style is brisk and colloquial. 

The general trend of the book is to 
trounce the gullibility of our politicians 
who since the last war allowed them- 
selves to be bluffed and bamboozled by 
the Dictators, and to warn people who 
travel like innocents abroad not to 
believe all they hear. Alluding to ‘‘ the 
old gang” of politicians, he writes’: 


run of *‘ hearties,’’ at that or any other ONE OF BRITAIN’S LATEST CRUISER TANKS: THE ‘‘ CRUSADER ’”’ MARK VI., ARMED WITH 2-POUNDER “The guilty men were guilty all right, 
period, ““ Wood and his friends were AND BESA SUPER-MACHINE-GUNS. IT HAS A SPEED OF 30 M.P.H. but they got away with it; in part, 
strange enlightened beings who all rode The above vhotographs, illustrating tanks as they were during the last war, and as they are now, afford an because no matter how rightly located 


to hounds and secured Firsts.’’ Later 
he was elected a Fellow of All Souls. 
Apart from these details, the account 
of his Oxford experiences is somewhat 
meagre, as also is that of his school days at Eton, which 
are dismissed in less than two pages. These formative 
stages in a man’s life are generally among the most interesting 
and significant. 


While Mr. Johnson’s book is obviously an independent 
work, Lord Halifax himself took a helpful interest in it, 
suggesting sources of information, and allowing him to 
publish for the first time two documents which throw new 
light on his Indian polhicy—the notes of his private Address 
to the Princes in June 1927, and an important Note on 
Dominion Status, distinguishing between the British and 
the Indian interpretation of that expression. This Note 
was written in 1929, at the time when, as Viceroy, he 
announced : “I am authorised on behalf of his Majesty’s 
Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is 
implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated, 
is the attainment of Dominion States.” Commenting 
thereon, the biographer adds: ‘‘ With these few bold 
phrases Irwin had performed an historic act... . The 
effect on Indian opinion was, to quote Sir George Schuster, 
who was Irwin’s Finance Member at that time, ‘ electrifying.’ 


interesting contrast. It was in the Battle of Cambrai, November 20, 
attack, striking terror into the hearts of the enemy. 
Army, being slow, difficult to manceuvre, and extremely vulnerable. 

importance, and may well rank equal with the aeroplane as a deciding factor in modern warfare. 


of the book, and represents what so far is the outstanding 
episode of Lord Halifax’s public life. It describes with 
penetrating insight both his actions and his personality, 
which “ probably left a deeper mark on Indian life and 
thought than that of any Viceroy since Ripon ” ; it empha- 
sises his popularity alike with Indians and with many 
Anglo-Indian business men ; and it gives some human and 
amusing sidelights on the Gandhi interviews. Summing-up 
on this phase of his theme, the biographer says: ‘‘ The man 
who left for India five years before politically a minor 
luminary . . . returned at the end of his time an illustrious 
statesman, and one of the few Englishmen to make a really 
big impression on India. ... His greatness as Viceroy 
was, in his simple humanity, his unassuming sense of humour. 
It is a greatness that will endure, and it is no idle guesswork 
to suggest that in fifty years’ time his name in India will 
stand out from among his contemporaries.” 


In the third part of the book, where Lord Halifax 
figures in his present ‘ incarnation,’”’ we are, of course, 
among events within the average reader’s memory, but it 
is useful to have them recapitulated. We are reminded 
of his work at the Foreign Office, his visits to Hitler at 


1917, that tanks made their first large-scale were the hearts of their critics, in 
They were, in'those days, a mixed blessing to the British r too 
To-day, however, they are of the utmost 


many cases their heads were muddled, 
full of sentiment, empty of knowledge, 
living on slogans and clichés, unwilling 
to realise how complicated is the modern world and that the 
price of liberty is eternal intellectual vigilance. Compared 
with the Governors of the British Commonwealth, who had 
the honours, the salaries, the power, these critics are indeed 
innocent ; but is innocence enough ?”’ Professor Brosan’s 
passing allusion to “* Halifax the Trimmer’ might cause 
readers with little history to suspect him of a pointless gibe 
at the British Ambassador to the United States. The 
‘* Trimmer” in question, however, was the seventeenth- 
century Marquis of Halifax. 


Other new books promising much interest are “ THE 
Power BEHIND THE MicropHone.” By P. P. Eckersley 
(Cape; 10s. 6d.); ‘‘ WHEN We Buitp AcaiNn.” With 
Foreword by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Illustrated 
(Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.)—a study of conditions in 
Birmingham; ‘‘I, Too, Have Livep 1n ArcaptiA.” By 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Illustrated (Macmillan; 15s.) ; 
‘““Broucut Our IN Evipence.” By William Bowyer 
(Faber; 15s.)—an autobiographical work; ‘“‘ TRAVELS 
Witnout A Passport.” By Henry Baerlein. Illustrated 
(Muller; 8s. 6d.) ; and ‘‘ Monco, JourNEyYs.” By Owen 
Lattimore. Illustrated (Cape ; 12s. 6d.). 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















R. JOHN MASEFIELD ealls his little book a “ tale ” 
of the Nika rebellion in Byzantium, and describes 
it also as fiction. We are not, he says, to read it as a tract 
for the times. But I must add that it is not a story, in 
the accepted sense—call it a page of history made human. 
What were the Green and Blue factions in Byzantium all 
about ?—not, surely, just about the races; how could the 
races possibly divide a city against itself? So vou may 
have wondered, if chance or interest ever led you that way— 
and perhaps you never got be- 
yond ; for on points like that, the 
books have, or had, a trick of 
being most mysterious. I, at 
least, was quite in the dark, until 
I read “ Conquer.”” But it was no 
such mystic feud after all: only 
a common turn of affairs, a class 
struggle. 

Mr. Masefield’s hero has out- 
lived the crisis, and the bitterness 
of that time ; now he explains it, 
lucidly and with detachment, to 
the young generation. He was, 
and is, a Sea-Blue, a devoted 
servant of Justinian, a devout 
admirer of the Empress Theodora; 
what he believes in has _tri- 
umphed; but once upon a time, 
for an appalling week, it was 
touch and go. The evil powers 
held the City, looting, burning, 
terrorising ; while a faithful few, 
up in the Palace, looked on and 
waited for their throats to be 
cut. That was the Nika rebellion. 
The Dinner-Greens prepared it, 
secretly fomenting a war, and 
taking advantage of the war to 
create bad blood. Then an unlucky 
accident—and then the rabble 
came in. When _ destruction 
sickened, the Dinner-Greens were 
ready to “restore order.” That, 
says Mr. Masefield’s hero, is the 
way of things—a dying caste 
fighting for privilege, a crisis in 
affairs, a modicum of real griev- 
ance, injustice, indignation—and 
always the professional mal- 
contents and gangsters to do the 
rough work. Then, as like as not, 
a few days will wreck the 
progress of centuries. But this time progress had the 
last word. 

Yet one remembers best the dark hour: the bitter New 
Year’s weather, and the “ black-out ” in the wrecked City. 
Of course, it sets one thinking of our own time; 
Mr. Masefield can’t get out of that. Always the springs of 
action are the same, and like causes must produce like 
effects ; but he never tries to force this vague likeness into 
a parallel. “Conquer” is rot perhaps a first-rate story— 
but it is a minor triumph of execution. No cheap modernity 
no straining for * period”’; the narrator is a classic, and 
tells his tale easily, consistently, in the classic mode. An 
excellent and rare flavour. 

** Random Harvest ” needs some allowance for its plot, 
a small suspension of unbelief. (I prefer to say this at once, 
and then forget it.) You may think the form a shade 
unreal, and the dénouement unlikely—rather scamped, too, 
as though the author had decided to get away before the 
questions began. If so, he does it charmingly; whatever 
doubts may arise, they are conscientious, not a matter of 
feeling. One would gladly believe it all. And Mr. Hilton’s 
quiet, persuasive manner all but convinces. 

The narrator has the réle of confidant: an old-fashioned 
part, perhaps more useful than lifelike. He meets the hero 
first onatrain. And they get talking; and the stranger, for 
all his look of reserve, opens out surprisingly—as reserved 
people often will in chance meetings. A farther chance 
destroys his incognito; he is Charles Rainier, a highly 
eminent business-man politician. And he has a past. 
The trouble is that he can’t remember it; he was blown 
up in France by a shell, and “* awoke” to find himself in 
Liverpool at the end of 1919. Then he knew at once that 
he was Charles Rainier, and went home—but who or what 
he was in the interval, he has no idea. Only now and then 
he is tormented with clues, glimpses from another life, too 
vague and fleeting to explore. And this worries him; he 
is eternally restless, conscious of something wrong, scornful 
of his own activities. .. . 

They were not bis choice, after all ; he was at Cambridge, 
meaning to stay there, when his brother’s firm came to grief. 
This didn’t matter to Charles, who had withdrawn his 
money from it. But the family shrieked for help, and the 
only way to help was to reorganise ; and so he came in, just 
for a few months—which have stretched to years. He is a 
public man now. He has a charming wife, a brilliant 
hostess, devoted to him. She was his secretary; the ideal 
secretary, and now the ideal partner.. Only they have no 
contact. Mrs. Rainier goes with his career ; most successful, 
if he really wanted that kind of thing. But what does he 
want ? What can anybody want now ? . 

The narrator’s business is to hear all this, at different 
times—and to be present when the light breaks. Another 
war is at hand; on the very eve of it, Rainier gets his final 


BALES OF WASTE PAPER BEING UNLOADED AT A MILL: 
FOR 100,000 TONS, BUT A MERE DROP IN THE OCEAN O 
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clue. And then it all comes back: this is what he was— 
this is: what he has been looking for—it is a parable, for 
England, too, we are reminded, had lost itself. Well, the 
conclusion raises some doubt. The book itself is enchanting, 
full of subtlety and humour, varied in its quiet way, and 
romantic without excess. And beautifully written—once 
again, in its quiet way. 

Chris Massie will not suit every taste; ‘“‘ morbid” is 
the word—though I pronounce it by way of caution, not of 








SHELL-CASES AND OTHER NECESSITIES OF WAR: ALL MADE 
FROM THE WASTE PAPER AND CARDBOARD SAVE)) BY THE 
PUBLIC AND REPULPED IN THE MILLS. 


Public offices, business firms, and householders all over the country 
are making a real effort to meet the nation’s requirements in the 
matter of waste paper for munitions, but no effort can be big enough 
when we realise how many essential things can be made from waste, 
and it is interesting to note that one ton of paper can be turned into 
any of the following: 1500 shell-containers, 9000 shell-fuse com- 
ponents, 11,000 mine assemblies, 71,000 dust-covers for aero engines, 
3,000 cut-out targets, or 3000 boxes for aero-cannon shells. Do, 
therefore, be as thrifty as possible in the use of paper, and never 
throw away or burn any piece, however small, but put it carefully on 
one side for the collectors. 


reproach. The narrator here is a woman, married and 
happy, with three charming children, a delightful home, and 
everything about her just perfect. An open book, you 
would say. Her present life is what it seems—but her youth 
has led her into aueer places. And what she calls a shopping 


A SPLENDID RESPONSE TO LORD BEAVERBROOK’S APPEAL 
F NECESSITY WHEN IT COMES TO THE MAKING OF MUNITIONS, 


visit to London is, in fact, a pilgrimage (after all these 
years) that would make her husband’s hair stand on end. 
At that time she was flirting with vice, not outrageously, 
but in a feminine, discreet way. Thus she fell in with 
Douglas Mangin—gentle and depraved. He wore archaic 
dress, and drove about in a hansom cab, and he looked 
sometimes—like a wax figure. He set out to charm her, 
and succeeded ; she became a thrilled accomplice in his 
special brand of perversion—knowing all the time that it 
wouldn’t last, that it was not 
the real world. The affair ran 
its course, and afterwards she 
married and settled down. While 
Douglas chose his next girl. 
What came of that, and how the 
man of wax finished his career 
as a wax Immortal—that is the 
story. It is never really told. 
Even Mifanwy has to guess ; she 
knew Douglas, she knew his 
* Corridor of Mirrors ’’—but not 
the darkest secret of all, the 
woman in the basement who had 
lived there for twenty years. 


Yes, a horrid story: full of 
dark corners, and of crazes that 
reject the light. Horrid, but 
unique. 


All the same, I turn with 
pleasure to Hugh McGraw. 
“Delayed Action” is not his 
best—not such a riot as “ The 
Boon Companions”; there’s a 
war on, and the outer suburbs 
are more subdued, But here 
they are still, with their en 
gineering shops, and young 
managers, and cheeky reception 
ists, and all their casual good 
humour. Long may they survive, 
and Mr. McGraw go on writing 
of them. In this field he has no 
second, let alone equal. 

Miss Goolden’s heroine (so to 
call her) is a middle-aged bride, 
with a step-family of trying, 
precocious young people from 
South America. Mr. Daleham 
thought they needed a mother ; 
and Rosita means to guide them 
so wisely. Instead of which they 
guide themselves, and find they 
were wrong, and return to the * path of duty ”’ off their own 
bat, provokingly none the worse for their experience. Miss 
Goolden has always a neat, ironic touch, and “ The Best 
Laid Schemes ”’ is a good example of her art. 

Lady Peck’s new novel is quite charming. It is about 
an evangelical rector in the 60’s, with a bevy of girls—the 
sweetly pensive Letty, the daring Chatty, and the timid, 
round-eyed Janey, who is rather a make-weight. Mamma 
has taken to her bed, and become the Heart of the Home ; 
while Papa, downstairs, rules with a rod of iron, and storms 
at Papists and unbelievers. But his ‘‘ Garden Enclosed " 
is no protection against young love; and we leave him a 
sadder and a milder man, though not before his sweet Letty 
has endured Victorian hardships. This is a period piece 
kindly, not ironic—in a pleasing old-fashioned idiom. 

Miss Vicki Baum has accomplishment; in ‘** The Ship 
and The Shore,” I am afraid she lets it do all the work. 
Nothing could be more readable than this little story of a 
Dutch boat touching at an East Indian island, and of the 
sundry crises that take place before it puts off again. The 
formula is there, and the cosmopolitan group, and the 
love-adventures. But it’s not serious. 

‘** The Remarkable Andrew ”’ is employed in the treasury 
of a provincial town (if they have provincial towns in the 
States). For being too honest, and refusing to conceal 
dirty work, he is accused of theft ; but his great-grandfather’s 
hero, General Andrew Jackson, comes to the rescue with 
an army of deceased worthies. Mr. Trumbo ought to be 
amusing ; he has the manner of it—but the substance is not 
quite there. Unless I was put off by the isolationist 
propaganda. 

“Death on Heron’s Mere” has the first virtue of a 
detective novel—a really interesting crime. It has the 
others, too, which are as important ; a fetching scene—this 
time the great country house ; a set of real people, some of 
them attractive; and a good style. Indeed, MiSs Mary 
Fitt writes exceptionally. 


K. J. 
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Conquer. By John Masefield. (Heinemann ; 6s.) 
Random Harvest. By James Hilton. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 
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Delayed Action. By Hugh P. McGraw. (Michael Joseph ; 8s.) 
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A Garden Enclosed. By Winifred Peck. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 
The Ship and The Shore. By Vicki Baum. (Bles ; 8s.) 
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NEVER TO BE FORGIVEN: RAVAGE CAUSED BY INDISCRIMINATE BOMBING. 
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NEW CITY VISTAS: A PANORAMIC VIEW OF ONE OF THE BADLY BOMBED AREAS OF THE CITY OF LONDON TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF A BUILDING IN COLEMAN STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS 
ALDERSGATE STREET ON THE LEFT AND WHITECROSS STREET ON THE RIGHT. CLEARANCE OF SUCH SITES IS GOING FORWARD RAPIDLY. 


nd 


- : J s ae 
THE CENTRE OF COVENTRY TO-DAY: A PARTIALLY CLEARED AREA OF THE CITY WHICH SUSTAINED SUCH HEAVY DAMAGE JUST OVER A YEAR AGO. THE SITE OF THE MARKET HALL 
IS IN THE FOREGROUND, WITH THE CLOCK TOWER STILL STANDING. 
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ANOTHER BOMBED CITY CLEARS AWAY ITS DEBRIS: A VIEW OF THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL AND LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK OF CLEARANCE. 
LIVERPOOL SUFFERED A NUMBER OF VERY BAD RAIDS DURING LAST WINTER'S AIR ATTACKS ON THIS COUNTRY. 


We can never forget, nor shall we ever forgive, the ravage ‘caused by the indiscrimin- public buildings and offices have been reduced to rubble and dust, but from these 
ate bombing of our great cities. Among the many towns which suffered so badly scenes of devastation new cities will arise, for the will of the people has been 
during air raids last winter, London, Coventry and Liverpool are perhaps the most strengthened, not broken, by their sufferings, and their hearts are cheered by the 
widely scarred. In all three huge areas have been laid waste; churches and houses, knowledge that, for every bomb dropped by the Luftwaffe, the R.A.F. will return it tenfold. 
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GLIDING AND GLIDERS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


E have been hearing much about gliders and 
gliding lately, and on this account it has 
occurred to me that probably some of my readers will 
be interested to know that there is a biological aspect 
of this form of progress through the air, and some may 
be able to turn the facts I am about to enlarge upon to 
profit. To begin with, gliding is not really, as some 
describe it, a form of flight, for this is always performed 
by rapidly-beating wings, which in insects are formed 
by thin, blade-like expansions of the body-wall. 
They came into being, according to one theory, as 
expansions of the leaf-like gills which fringe the body 
on each side in larval aquatic msects to-day. But 
another theory is that they were fashioned out of the 
projecting shelves formed by the ends of the band-like 
segments which compose the body. These, in the 
earliest insects, grew outwards to be long enough to 
serve as gliders: later, hinges formed at their bases 
and so transformed them into wings. But the wings 
of the old fiying-dragons, or Pterodactyls, and of 
birds and bats, have been fashioned out of the front 
pair of legs. A survey, however, of all these very 
different means of flight is not the purpose of this 
essay, which is to be confined to gliding such as we 
find among the warm-blooded mammals, the “ flying- 
lizard ”’ and “ flying-fish.”’ 





2. THE FLYING - SQUIRREL (ANOMALURUS FULGENS): 

SHOWING THE GLIDING-SHEET THROWN INTO FOLDS AND 

AN ADDITIONAL SMALL FLYING-MEMBRANE BETWEEN THE 
BASE OF THE TAIL AND THE HEEL. 


These squirrels, natives of West and Central Africa, have a 

remarkable and unusual feature in the ‘“‘climbing irons” formed 

of overlapping, keeled scales at the base of the tail. These 
“irons” are used when reascending a tree after a flight. 


It is an old problem, first tackled by Darwin 
long years ago, but he could find no satisfactory 
solution in his efforts to discover the incipient 
stages in the development of wings in the 
making, and we are not much wiser to-day. But 
the difficulties of the interpretation of such 
evidence as we have gleaned add immensely 
to the interest. 

The mammals which have become “ gliders ”’ 
belong to very different, and quite unrelated 
groups, but they are all, it goes without saying, 
tree-dwellers. The first on my list is that 
strange creature the colugo (Galeopithecus volans) 
(Fig. 1), which was at one time regarded as 
an aberrant lemur, and even as reijated to the 
bats! It is now, and rightly, held to represent 
a distinct sub-order, a sort of appendage to the 
insectivores, such as the hedgehog, the moles 
and the shrews. Nearly as large as a cat, it has 
a wide fold of skin extending along each side 
of the body from the head and along the limbs 
as far as the wrist and ankle-joint, and round 
the hind-leg to include the tail, so that when 
extended, as in gliding, it forms a broad sheet. 
As if to give additional surface, the toes are also 
webbed down to the claws. It feeds upon the 
leaves and fruit of the forest trees in the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines. 
They are nocturnal animals, and during the day 
cling to the branches, hanging head downwards, with 
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HAS A LARGE GLIDING-MEMBRANE ON EACH SIDE OF THE 


India to North America. 
the tail, spread out to form an extensive, flat plane, and 


all four feet close together, so that the body looks like 
a great seed-pod, thereby escaping detection by 
prowling enemies. Their leap into space, when they 
start hunting, with this great sheet outspread, will 
carry them as much as 70 yards ! 





I. THREE TOTALLY UNRELATED TYPES OF “GLIDERS”: 

THE RARE COLUGO (GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS; TOP), 

THE FLYING-SQUIRREL (PETAURUS; BOTTOM), AND THE 
SMALL MARSUPIAL (PETAURUS SEIURUS; LEFT). 


All three types shown above have ae eet fully extended, 
but unlike the last two named, in the copithecus volans the fiying- 
membrane includes the tail. 


Almost as generously furnished in the matter of 
a patagium, or gliding - membrane, are the “ flying- 
squirrels ’’ (Anomalurus) (Fig. 2) of West and Central 
Africa. There are several species, but they differ 
only in coloration. Herein the patagium does not 
run beyond the middle of the fore-leg, but is extended 
by means of a rod of bone projecting backwards from 
the elbow. During its “ flight’’ this is drawn out- 
wards, but there is also a small, triangular sheet 
between the heel and the base of the tail, and this is 
armed with a series of scale-like overlapping and 
keeled plates which provide most efficient ‘‘ climbing- 
irons ’’ when the ascent of a tree is being made at the 
end of one of its “‘ glides.’’ But little, however, seems 
to be known of its habits, due, no doubt, to the fact 





THE AMERICAN LESSER FLYING-SQUIRREL (SE/UROPTERUS), 
BODY, 


NOT EXTENDING BEYOND THE HIND-LEG. 


The Seiuropterus is found in widely different parts of the globe, extending from 
Its chief characteristic is the great fringe of hair along 
which supplements the 


supporting surface of the “ flying-sheet.’ 


that it lives in the recesses of the forests seldom 
visited by explorers or collectors. 

There are always exceptions to every rule, and 
these are sometimes very, very puzzling. One such is 


WHICH 
BUT 


found in #thurus glirinus, of the French Congo, a very 
near relation of Anomalurus, but it has no patagium, 
though it has climbing-scales at the base of its tail! 
The absence of the patagium, it has been suggested, is 
because it seeks its food by day. Hence it can get on 
quite well, like other squirrels, without this patagium. 
This may be so: but this interpretation concentrates 
attention on those gliders which feed at night. How 
do they contrive, just before alighting, to clearly 
distinguish the tree-trunk which is to afford them a 
foothold ? 

And now I come to Pteromys, represented in the 
Oriental regions by a dozen or more species. They all 
have a well-developed.gliding membrane, which here, 
again, has a bony rod articulating with the wrist, for 
the more complete extension of the patagium. 
The last of these flying-squirrels calling for mention is 
the beautiful little Seturopterus, which has a surprisingly 
wide geographical range, extending from India on the 
one hand to Siberia and North America on the other. 
It has a wide patagium, but it does not extend beyond 
the hind-leg. On the tail it is replaced by a great 
fringe of hair along its whole length, and spread out to 
form an extensive, flat plane, as shown in Fig. 4. 
A half-way stage in the development of this remarkable 
tail is seen in the little Glaucomys (Fig. 3), wherein 
only the terminal portion is thus enlarged. 

The evolution of the varied forms of gliders so far 
reviewed is indeed remarkable, but it becomes still 
more so when we find that they have their counter- 
parts in the flying phalangers, animals belonging to 
a totally different group—the marsupials. They 





3. A FLYING - SQUIRREL (GLAUCOMYS VOLANS) FROM 
THE EASTERN UNITED STATES: HAVING A VOLUMINOUS 
GLIDING- MEMBRANE EXTENDING FROM WRIST TO HEEL. 


Tne broad expansion along the hinder part of the tail recalls 
that of Seiuropterus, but presents only half the area. The mam- 
mals which have become “ gliders’ belong to very different 
and quite unrelated groups, but they are all tree-dwellers. 


comprise three distinct genera, each especially 
related to a separate, non-gliding species. The 
best known is Petaurus australis, which is common 
along the coast from Port Philip to Moreton Bay, 
where it feeds on honey and insects, which it 
finds in abundance on the great blossoms of the 
vast forests of gum-trees. It has but a narrow 
gliding membrane, extending from the elbow to 
the knee, and fringed with long hairs serving to 
increase its surface. Among the reptiles there are 
two gliders of quite exceptional interest. One of 
these is the gecko Ptychozoon of the Malay 
Islands. The toes are fully webbed, and a narrow 
fold of skin runs down each side of the body 
from head to hind-leg, which, with the tail, 
has a similar fringe. From the snout to the end 
of the tail is about 8in. But the likeness of this 
lizard to the gliding mammals is surprisingly close. 
The second of these two is the quite extraordin- 
ary “‘ flying-dragon’”’ (Draco volans). There are 
really about twenty species spread over the Malay 
Islands, but they differ only in their coloration, 
which, in all, is very beautiful. Their claim on 
our attention now, however, is on account of the 
fact that their gliding mechanism is formed by 
five pairs of ribs which pierce the walls of the 
body to form a series of long, slender rods 
supporting a gliding-membrane. When not in use it 
is folded up close to the body. Some hold that al/ these 
“ gliders '’ have come into being by the agency of 
Natural Selection. I want to argue this point later 
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AUSTIN REED 


Aldershot, Alton (Staffs), Amesbury, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, 
Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 





His Greatcoat 


and Your Overcoat 


We are authorities on comfort. We take an 
equally important part in equipping both officers 
of all the Services and civilians for their common 
campaign against the chill of winter. Good 
clothes, faultless tailoring and absolute correct- 
ness of detail are in every Austin Reed coat, 
whether it be of the ‘great’ or ‘over’ variety. 
Service greatcoats, ready for service or made to 
measure, from 10 guineas. Ulsters ready to 


wear cost 8 guineas and upward. 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Oxford, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 


They re economusing 
at The Reception 





... but they’re still enjoying 
the best bisCuits—ana so can you, for the best 


way to economise is to get the best value for the least 
money. That’s why so many people are buying Peek Frean’s 
popular-priced biscuits. Peek Frean’s Snack Cracker, for 
instance, cost 1/- a lb., People’s Assorted only 10d. a Ib. 
There are plenty of other varieties, all made with the 
attention to quality for which Peek Frean are famous. 

You may have some difficulty in getting Peek Frean’s— 
but it’s worth while to keep on trying. 


Peek Precun'§ 
BISCUITS P 


* FROM AS LITTLE AS 


(Controlled Prices) 


A POUND 








Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham. 














Now that it looks as though the time may come 
when you il be facing the world with 
@ one-suit wardrobe — ask your tailor 
to cut itin Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely well-turned-out in town or 
country long after the average suit would be showing serious signs of overwork. 














Have it cut in SPORTEX 


it// last as long as mine 
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SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 
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DUNLOP SERVICE TO 


DUNLOP SERVES s Myricullure 


Agriculture—the Nation's ‘‘ life-line '’—is being 
served increasingly by the Dunlop organisa- 
tion—whose specialised agricultura] products 
are contributing greatly to the country’s drive 
to plough more land and grow more food. 

Tractor tyres, belts for threshing machines, 
pneumatic tyres for horse-drawn vehicles— 


COUNTRY AN D INDUSTRY 





TRACTOR TYRES 
& WHEELS 


HORSE-DRAWN & 
‘TRACTOR-DRAWN 
VEHICLE TYRES 
& WHEELS 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT 
TYRES & WHEELS 


WHEELBARROW 
TYRES & WHEELS 


THRESHER BELTS 
VecBELTS 

SPRAY HOSE 
SUCTION HOSE 
MILKING RUBBERS 
RUBBER BOOTS 


WATERPROOF 
COATS 





rubber boots for land-workers—all are produced 
in specialised Dunlop factories— controlled by 
experts and staffed by craftsmen. It is this 
policy of specialisation which ensures Dunlop 
supremacy in the various fields of manu- 
facture in which the great organisation is 
engaged. | 


DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 


+ DUNLOP RUBBER 


TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES 
RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR 


FOOTWEAR 





COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


SPORTS GOODS 
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Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
. write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
Branches throughout -London and Provinces 















NTIL ‘the tumult and the 

shouting dies ’ his suit of “Harris 
Tweed” will see him through. 
Harris Tweed endorses his good 
taste, good sense, good patriotism, 
good economy. Every yard of Harris 
is hand-woven from 100% pure 
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virgin Scottish wool at the homes of 
the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 


The mark on the cloth is a guarantee of 
origin and ‘distinguished service’ alike. 


HARRIS TWEED 


Look for the Mark on the cloth 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 





f UST as a clean window gives most light, 


y the polished surface of the reflector of 
your Ferraati Fire needs to be kept 


bright in order to direct the heat rays- 
across the room and so provide maxi- 
mum comfort. A tarnished reflector per- 
mits the heat to rise to the ceiling, where 
it tends to create a stuffy atmosphere. 


The above is merely one small 
hl point covered in a Free Booklet 
hoe devised to help users of Ferranti 
—— Fires during the war scarcity. 
It also tells you how to keep your Ferranti 
Fire 100°/. efficient . . . how to use it 
most economically all the year round . . . 
how to replace spare parts, etc. Write 
for your copy to-day. 


FIRST+ FOREMOST + HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 


London Showrooms: Bush House. Aldwych, W.C. 2 
F¥27ia 
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HAVE a great admiration for my 
cousin Edith. 


She is the only woman I know 
who has a man’s self-reliance combined 
with womanly looks and charm. 


Left penniless and untrained for any work, 
Edith promptly found herself a job as a 
domestic servant! Somehow she became a 
cook, steadily saved up a little money and 
finally opened an excellent little cake shop 
at a South Coast resort. 


She was running this successfully 
when war broke out. Most of her cus- 
tomers gradually evacuated, and it 
soon became obvious that she could 
not carry on. 


It was then that Edith, for the first 
time, came to me for 
advice. Did I know how 
she could set about help- 
ing to look after chil- 
dren evacuated from 
bombed areas ? 


Well, the country town 
where I live is in a re- 
ception area and I am 
an old bachelor with a 
house far too large for 
me, so the solution was 
obvious. Edith moved 
in and began to organ- 
ize the house to receive 
a contingent of young 
and boisterous guests. 


It was during this 
period that Edith began 
to lose her “‘ sparkle.” 
It was obvious that she 
had to drive herself to do her work. She 
would retire early to get a long sleep and 
still be tired the next day. I felt that she was 
like a transplanted tree that languishes in 
its new soil. So much so that I called in my 
doctor, an old friend and assensible fellow 
who spotted the trouble at once. Edith was 
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only getting what he called 
and Group Sleep. 


It appears that there are 
three sleep groups. People 
who suffer from actual in- 
somnia are in the 3rd Sleep 
Group. The 2nd Group are 
the people, like Edith, who 
sleep long enough and yet 
feel tired even when they begin the day. 
The 1st Group Sleepers are the people who 
get a really good night’s sleep and are com- 
pletely rested and restored by it, so that they 
always start the day brimful of energy. 
Doctor told Edith that a cupful of Horlicks 
each night could help her to get this 
ist Group Sleep. 

It was soon obvious that this was just 
what Edith needed. 


The tired, drawn look left her. She began to 
get back her old sparkle and liveliness. The 
work went with a swing. ** I think Horlicks 
gives me a reserve of energy and 
it certainly gives me ist Group 
Sleep,” she told me. And I agree. 


So would you if you could see 
Edith now. She does everything for 
our young guests, works 
from morn till night 
without ever wilting, 
and is happier, I think, 
than she has ever been. 

s « 
DURING SLEEP, your 
body and mind should 
be completely _ rested 
and restored so that you 
are alert and brimful of 
energy next day. If your 
sleep does not “ mend ” 
you in this way, you 
cannot be your best or 
do your best. To keep 
yourself fighting fit you 
must get into the st 
» Sleep Group with the 
people who are ener- 
getic and _ purposeful 
from morning till night. 
Horlicks will help you to 
get into the 1st Sleep Group. In every way it 
will build you up pees ha to put out the 
extra effort needed from each one of us today. 

We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks 
when their chemists or grocers are temporarily 
without stock. Every effort is being made to 
ensure equitable distribution. 





Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war 


conditions ave advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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= IRON RATIONS 





SAt 


Gap fe ANKS to our gallant seamen —both Navy 
“Wey and Mercantile Marine — this country is not on 
q:) : “iron rations” in spite of all that the enemy has Y 
A J tried and is still trying to do. : a 
© But naturally there cannot be as much as usual. And > 
~ that applies to things like Chocolates and Toffee as it \y) 
AY) does to other goods, for much of the raw materials of aS 
ua N Confectionery have likewise to be brought from gt! 
Ai) overseas. i 
3 So look upon your Sweets as “iron rations” — n, 2 
SN) eating them sparingly, and being ready to “ share ” ey 
4) them by leaving some for others, if you are one of iy 
ef * those lucky ones who are able to buy much as usual. <2 
CEG We are all in this beleaguered fortress together. So Ky 
&ly let us share things out, including y 
ave ae 4 
os aCKintosns > 


ality Street 


OFFICIAL PRICES 


\ 
“(Quality Street’? and * Double Centre” NY 
Q>y; 





Assortments - - - 8d. per qtr. Ib. [_#: a 
\ Ib. Box Is. 4d. -  -Handy Packet 6d. < 
Rolo” & » Butt-o-Seotch” 23d. pr. pkt. CQ 
*MAX”™ Chewing Gum id. per pkt. r> = 
Te) ae on ua, ) 
S-SaKdil()  o7 é Soy Py 
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may result tn colds and chills 
PREVENT THEM 
BY INSTALLING IN YOUR SHELTER THE 


DUNLOPILLO 


It’s so superbly snug and compact with its F CLEEDING 3 
Ut}n»j4GYY4*Z4 WY 


Dunlopillo mattress, hinged pillow (and zip Y 


i Z, g GG 
fastener side to ensure you are well ‘ tucked Wy Ty. 
4 /, a Y Y 


in’’) that there’s not a chance in a thousand ly a a 


of chills getting at you in your air-raid shelter. 


DUNLOPILLO SLEEPING BAG 
WITH MATTRESS AND PILLOW 


Also webbing carrying 
straps Price complete 
(not including blankets) 
Mattress foundation 


6 ft. x 2 fe. 5 ns. 
Plus £1.2.6 = 
ax. 

NEW LARGE SIZE 


Mattress. Foundation 
6 fe. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. £7 
Plus £1.10.0 Purchase Tax. 


Sold by Leading Stores and Military Outfitters. 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., Cambridge St., Manchester, 1 
London: St. James’s House, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 — 
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ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


Welcome Always i FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Keep it Handy 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 





PRODUCTS 
ror FEMIN 





INE HYGIENE 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 


“HYGIENE ror WOMEN" 


BY NURSE DREW 


~ 





ELLS 











if you wish, write to NURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.Ci 
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iE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH | 
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E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE T 














DON’T JUST WONDER 


IN if white Bread is giving you sufficient nourishment, 
hange to **Bermaline,’’ and ve sure Ask your 


COLLECT & 





IN VEST 
STAMPS, == 





THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first 
sign of a cold and it will 
be cleared promptly and 

safely. Breathing VAPEX 
removes the stuffiness by pene- 
trating to the source of the 
infection—the warm _ recesses 
of the nose and throat—where 
, it destroys the breeding germs. 
COLLAR 7 
If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 





the attack, ease the breathing 





All collectors, the specialist as 
well as the beginner, should 
have our 100-page fully illus- 
trated catalogue and handbook, 
** How to Start a Stamp Col- 
lection.’’ The novice will find 
here all the hints he needs; the 
advanced collector offers of 
just those items he has been 
searching for. Albums, packets, 
single - country collections, 
single stamps and numerous 
other attractive bargains are 
listed in this helpful book. 
Write for it now—it’s free 
for |/-, refunded on first order 
of 5/-. 
Temporary ‘Phone No. Kelvin 2771 


>He AWALLACE 


BROAD S1., LONDON, E(.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 





SINCE 1858 

















OVERSEAS SHiPPING|| === 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols » 
‘EXPORT’”’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 





clear the bronchial 


A drop on 


When you call at ; 
your handkerchief 
Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop ’ 
of VAPEX on your handker- 
chief and breathe deeply from 
it freque:.:!y during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
of vour cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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OHNNIE WALKER Jf 


Born 18620—still going strong 


4 — 
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